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The Blue of a Wing | 


UT in the wide yard, where the willow trees 
Shake their slender twigs in the restless breeze, 
Grandma stands watching, with her dim old eyes, 

For a gleam that’s bluer than April skies. 


“As a child,” says she, “it was I each spring 
Who caught the first flash of a bluebird’s wing. 
‘How?’ I knew by the wind and sun and sky ; 
I was still too of foot and keen of eye. 


“As a child and woman through all the years, 
It has grown a habit with me, my dears, 

In the yard the very first day of spring 

To come and watch for the blue of a wing. 


“Each spring, I think I will never again 
See fair April sunshine, feel April rain. 

And yet—ah there! does it not seem to you 
There was never a bluebird half as blue?” 
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the wife of the great writer 
was asked, when they made 
their home in Vermont, 
“so punctilious as to dress 
for dinner every evening in 
this out-of-the-way place, 
where such formality is 
quite superfluous ?” 

“Oh, it’s very simple,” 
was the reply. “Rudyard 
wouldn’t have any but an 
English butler, and of 
course no English butler 
would think of remaining 
in a house where the master 
failed to dress for dinner.” 

And indeed the functionary would be 
quite right in deserting a mansion where 
such a breach of etiquette was possible, 
for the essence of his life is ceremony, 
and the reason of his being is that repasts 
may be conducted not with mere decency 
but with grave dignity and quiet ele- 
gance. You may keep a coachman, 
horses, any number of maids, and still 
be as slipshod as you please, but if you 
keep a butler you must live up to him. A 
manager of an employment bureau says: 
“Some like their butler plump and com- 
fortable, some like him thin and funereal, 
but all like him solemn-faced and digni- 
fied” ; and if it is necessary to live up to 
one’s blue china, how much more 
essential and difficult it is to maintain 
existence at the high level of decorum 
demanded by the presence of a living em- 
bodiment of respectability. Not that he 
would permit himself to show excitement 
or disapproval in any conceivable circum- 
stances. You might pour your tea into 
the saucer and drink therefrom, lean your 
elbows on the table, or even insert a knife 
into the facial aperture intended only 
for the introduction of spoons and forks, 
without producing any apparent impres- 
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By JULIA 


sion upon his stony calm; but it is proba- 
ble that he would tender the resignation- 
of his office before another meal appeared 
on the board with its opportunities of 
repeating the shock to his sensibilities. 
Who does not remember the Merdles’ 
butler in Little Dorrit? When informed 
that Mr Merdle had cut his throat in the 
bathtub and had bled to death, the butler, 
calm, erect, unruffled, responded: “I 
should wish, sir, to give a month's 
notice.” 

“Man, man! if you are not shocked, 
are you not at least surprised?” asked 
the physician. 

“Sir,” replied the butler in these mem- 
orable words, “sir, Mr Merdle never was 
the gentleman, and no ungentlemanly 
act on his part would surprise me. I 
should prefer to leave immediate.” 

Caleb Balderstone, the dear old serv- 
itor in The Master of Ravenswood, who 
continued “to buttle when there was 
nothing left to buttle,”” was of a different 
stamp, the very personification of devo- 
tion to his unfortunate house. In this 
country, with its swiftly acquired and 
more suddenly lost fortunes, the butler’s 
tenure of office is seldom so long as was 
Caleb’s; yet he has his fellows in our 
southern states, and never was greater 
fidelity manifested by servants to mas- 
ters than the negro butlers of ante-bel- 
lum days displayed. Their special forte 
was the compounding of beverages with 
lemon, mint, ice and stronger ingredients. 
Uncle Tom was himself a butler, and 
many there were like him, capable of 
deep affection to “massa” and “mistis.” 

The word butler is derived from 
bottle, and his particular province is the 
care and dispensing of wines, but there 
are several other very important duties 
attached to the post. He is the chief 
male servant of a house, the steward 
or major-domo, and’ the position is 
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one of trust and responsibility. He 
has complete charge of the gold and 
silver plate, amounting to many thou- 
sands of dollars in value, and this 
must be frequently counted and carefully 
guarded, lest bits of Norwegian enamel, 
Genoese filigree, jeweled bonbon dishes, 
heirlooms, gifts or souvenirs stray into 
the garbage barrel or into the pockets of 
underlings, or—alas, that we must say 
it!—even of guests. For many a bauble 
passed for inspection from hand to hand 
along the tables of the very highest in 
society has mysteriously disappeared, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that many 
more would do so were it not for the 
consciousness of that relentless eye so 
near them, which, seeming to see nothing 
yet sees all. Over the prop- 
erty of the guests he has no 
jurisdiction, and there is an 
instance on record of a 
gentleman departing from 
a large soiree and asking 
the butler for his hat, a 
first-class one. “Very 
sorry, sir,” was the reply, 
“but all except the second- 
class hats has been gone 
half an hour!” 

It is not the butler’s duty 
to clean the plate, as it 
MORNING COSTUME would ruin the appearance 

of his hands, and indeed a 
thumb abnormally swollen from rubbing 
silver is a prime recommendation for a 
footman; but the butler must see that the 
polish and utensils are of the best and are 
vigorously employed. It is within his 
sphere to wash the fine china and glass, 
which of course never enter the kitchen, 
and for this work there is always pro- 
vided a pantry with hot and cold water 
running into a circular sink, nickeled or 
silvered, so that no dishpan is necessary. 
When one thinks of the delicacy of the 
numberless finger bowls, decanters, ca- 
rafes and glasses, gilded, etched and cut, 
and the priceless worth of china, every 
piece a work of art in its reproduction 
of flowers, fruit or landscape, one sees 


that this is no sinecure, and in 
fact he has usually the assist- 
ance of a thoroughly capable 
and trusty parlor maid or 
under-butler in this branch of 
labor. 

He has charge of the entire 
drawing room floor, and / 
must go late to bed, for to him 
falls the task of closing the 
house for the night. He must 
extinguish every lamp, taper 
and gas jet, look to every lock 
and bolt, and secure every door and 
window. 

He must be always not only present- 
able but immaculate, for he must not 
delegate to anyone the answering of the 
doorbell. He wears in the morning 
white linen, dark gray trousers, very 
plain tie without a pin, high black waist- 
coat and black swallow-tailed or round- 
tailed coat. If there are guests at 
luncheon he changes this attire before 
that meal ; if not, he changes after lunch- 
eon or by 3 o'clock to his dinner livery, 
which consists of black trousers, swal- 
low-tailed coat and low vest, spotless 
standing collar and linked cuffs, plain 
white studs, white tie and shoes of lus- 
terless leather guiltless of creaking. He 
must not wear a satin-faced coat, white 
vest, boutonniere, rings, fob nor chain, 
nor may he use perfume or a colored 
handkerchief. Mustache and beard are 
inadmissible, and he should not only be 
clean shaven but freshly shaven each 
day. A tiny bit of very close-clipped 
whiskers extending for an inch at the 
edge of either cheek is permitted. Hair 
must be close cut, and hands and nails 
exquisitely clean. White cotton gloves 
were formerly worn, but are no longer 
so; though their absence was doubtless 
regretted by the lady who took the 
colored man’s thumb on the edge of a 
plate for a chocolate eclair, and struggled 
to secure it, to his and her own great dis- 
comfiture. 

Men servants are much more common 
in this country than they were forty 
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“LOOKING STRAIGHT AT THE LADY OF THE 


years ago, when the marquis of Horting- 
ton, having seen the same caterer and his 
assistants at every party given in his 
honor for weeks, remarked to one of his 
hosts : “How very much your servants in 
America resemble each other!” Was it 
not William Waldorf Astor who said 
after a visit to Chicago but a few years 
ago that it was a place where people sat 
on doorsteps and the doorbells were 
answered by girls? Chicago was in- 
censed; but New York intelligence 
bureaus were thereafter besieged by 
commissions to send male servants of 
irreproachable style to the great sister 
city. 

In the average luxurious American 
house there are from seven to twelve 
servants, and it is preferable that the 
housekeeper should be the butler’s wife, 
as otherwise they are frequently antago- 
nistic. If no second man is kept, the 
butler performs some of a valet’s func- 
tions, and brushes and presses his mas- 
ter’s clothes. We fortunately do not 
encounter here the English vexed ques- 
tion of coal-carrying, in regard to which 
the butler in Punch loftily said: “In the 


HOUSE ANNOUNCES, “DINNER IS SERVED’ ” 


best ‘ouses the maids halways carries the 
coals.” 

A gentleman usually keeps the keys of 
his wine cellar, but often they are in- 
trusted to the butler, and in many cases 
he even purchases the wines. He must 
be a connoisseur in Amontillado, Ani- 
sette, La Fitte, and the rest, and in this 
land of nouveaux riches he may even 
tacitly and respectfully impart much in- 
formation to his employers. Of late 
years he has had to overcome his own 
deeply rooted prejudices against our 
delicious American wines, and to acquire 
an equipment of facts concerning them. 
It is a marvel that amid such temptations 
to intemperance butlers ‘are usually but 
moderate drinkers. 

Of course the dinner is the great event 
and triumph of the butler’s day, and no 
point concerning it is too trivial for his 
attention. He sees that the dining room 
is agreeably lighted and warmed, and 
that its appointments and attendants are 
scrupulously clean. He then lays the 
cloth with mathematical exactness, its 
long fold down the center of the table, 
and places the centerpiece of lace or 
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linen, and the glittering epergne for 
flowers. Next he measures with his 
hand from the edge of the table to the tip 
of his middle finger, and this determines 
the position of the water glass. This 
measurement is continued around the 
table, and all other articles are disposed 
with like symmetry. At the proper 
time he appears at the drawing room 
door, and looking straight at the lady of 
the house announces, “Dinner is served.” 

In carving and serving he must be neat 
and quick, never splashing, neither over- 
loading nor skimping, but apportioning 
the half ladle of soup and two-thirds cup 
of sherbet which experience has proved 
to be the correct amount. He sees that 
the servant who removes a plate instantly 
substitutes another, and sends _ the 
sherry with the soup, Chablis with the 
fish, port or Madeira with the roast, and 
champagne all the time. He keeps the 
claret and Sauterne at the temperature 
of the room or sometimes at sixty de- 
grees, the champagne as cold as possible, 
in buckets of ice and salt, and the Bur- 
gundy, which is too fine for decanting, 
in bottles lying on their sides in little 
individual baskets, so that the rich fluid 
may pour free from sediment. Very 
deftly must he draw the cork and twist a 
fringed napkin spirally about the bottle, 
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very gently must he tread, and very 
softly mention the name of each wine 
to each guest before he pours. This is 
the only speech allowed to him or his 
aides during the whole progress of the 
dinner, for he must do all directing by 
silent signals and covert gestures. He it 
is who rings for the cook to send up each 
course, and who, when the chat 
“Across the walnuts and the wine” 


of dessert is concluded, carries the coffee 
to the ladies in the drawing room, shuts 
the doors and portieres upon them, 
provides the gentlemen with liqueurs, 
cognac or Benedictine in tiny-stemmed 
glasses, puts cigars, matches and ash 
trays within their reach, and then noise- 
lessly closes the docs upon the festivity 
in which he bore so arduous and unre- 
mitting a part. 

Dare we imagine this lofty being in 
his hour of relaxation in the house- 
keeper’s room? in flannel dressing gown 
and felt slippers? smoking a pipe and 
drinking plain weak whisky-and-water? 
Forbid it, shade of Ganymede, thou cup- 
bearer to the immortal gods! No, we 
have seen the butler in complete panoply 
and in the full exercise of his faculties. 
Let us remember that after all he is but 
human, and let us leave him to his well- 
earned repose. 


Calla 


Lilies 


By Franx Watcotr Hutt 


A little window well I know, 
Within a little room,— 
A humble shrine where, white as snow 
Fair calla lilies bloom, 
And with their gentle fragrance share 
A lowly tenant’s grateful care. 


Sweet presences that wish me well 
Whene’er I come or go; 
Spirits of purity, whose spell 
I may not fully know, 
As from their wondrous grace I draw 
Some lesson without spot or flaw. 
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LACE CENTERPIECE, DESIGNED FOR GOOD HUUSEKEEPING 


BY LILLIAN M. SIEGFRIED 


Lace, Both Art and an Industry 


By M. SIEGFRIED 


; is no longer a fad, 
but a serious and established factor 
in the commerce of American arts and 
industries. Had Catherine Sloper—who 
was considered the originator of lace 
designs dating back to 1500 A D—pos- 
sessed the facilities of the present day, 
the centuries of untold labor and priva- 
tion, when lace-making was only in its 
infancy, might only have been a ques- 
tion of a year or two to reach the 
present perfection. There never has been 
a reason why the American woman could 
not vie with the European peasant (as 
nearly all imported laces are the work 
of the peasant) in lace-making, if she only 
had the courage of her convictions and 
the time and patience. 


The lace centerpiece here shown can 
be obtained in any size and is a very 
handsome doily for any drawing room, 
or used to cover a handsome satin or 
silk sofa cushion. Again, it appeals to 
the feminine heart, where a handsome 
centerpiece is needed as a table decorz- 
tion for a dinner or luncheon. Point 
braid of medium width is used. The 
center figure is a cobweb; the outlying 
diamonds have the Russian cross-stitch, 
followed by circles filled with a sort of 
Greek cross. Made after the Sorrento 
bias stitch around this are tiny cobwebs 
as,a background. The long leaves on 
the outer edge have the veining stitch. 
The inner leaf carries the plain Rus- 
sian, the remaining curves. 
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The Mother’s Opportunity and Danger 


By Miriam ZIEBER 


AN, naturally, is not intuitive, sym- 
pathetic nor noted for the influence 
he exerts; he is endowed with an under- 
standing stronger than a woman’s; a cer- 
tain unfeeling attitude toward the world 
at large, and a tendency far ahead of his 
gentle companion, to acquire power ; but, 
mark you, he believes in her intuition, 
depends on her sympathy, and is influ- 
enced by her from his birth into until 
his departure from this world. This 
being the case, should a woman’s highest 
spiritual functions be stubbornly held in 
abeyance while the pettiness (which will 
surely creep into her mind if her best 
qualities are kept down) of her per- 
verted nature makes a pitiful, daily exhi- 
bition of its victim? In short, should 
a mother with a “man-child” to rear, not 
only for time but for eternity, be a 
chronic fault-finder, complainer and un- 
cheerful companion to her own son? 
Does it ever occur to such a woman that 
perhaps as her boy nears his mother’s 
house he feels a little pang of dread be- 
cause of the gloomy spirit he knows he 
will find there? Maybe his heart longs 
for a whole-souled cheeriness and bright- 
ness, such as some other boy’s mother 
he knows of possesses ; maybe this same 
heart aches for a real home life, where 
his own nature could the more readily 
expand and bloom and flower. Oh, the 
dark homes throughout the land, just 
for want of a little self-control and 
thoughtfulness on the part of the 
mothers inhabiting them! 

There are dwellings where physical 
health, education, refinement, well-to-do 
circumstances, and no trouble of any 
importance, lack but one thing: the 
optimistic spirit of the mother! There 
is no use denying a fact which we all 
know: the spirit of the home follows that 
of the mother; if she is lively, so will 
her household be; if she is pessimistic, 


the poison will sooner or later eat its way 
into every member of the family, espe- 
cially into the masculine portion of it! 
Why? Because the mother’s attitude 
toward life influences her sons more than 
her daughters. A woman does not in- 
fluence another woman to any great 
extent mentally. Neither does a man 
influence a woman to anything like the 
way she influences him. Unless through 
force or through love for him, woman 
will do pretty much as she pleases, but 
man is likely to be influenced at any 
moment by any woman, whether he loves 
her or not. 

Think, then, of how a mother's dispo- 
sition may affect a son! Yet, in the face 
of it, look around you and notice the 
greetings the mothers of sons give their 
offspring, those they are casting on the 
sea of humanity. Thousands of mothers 
are destroying their sons’ faith in women. 
If men cannot find the sunshine of life 
in their feminine companions on the road 
to eternity, where are they to look for it? 
Not to other men, surely, for others are, 
like themselves, on the search for a com- 
plement to their own nature, a woman’s 
bright, cheerful soul, ready to impart 
courage and comfort. When they find 
such a one, be she mother, sister, sweet- 
heart or friend, they will pour out the 
very best of their own souls at her feet. 
But if the first woman they meet, the 
mother, be an element of ever overhang- 
ing gloom, it may mean a poisoning of 
the masculine physical vigor at its source. 

Take care, oh mothers, lest you make 
your home and your very personal vicin- 
ity a sphere less pleasant than the street 
corners, questionable places of amuse- 
ment or the gilded, optimistic halls of 
sin! Remember, there are no scoldings, 
fault-findings and indifference there; 
only enticings, cheerfulness, bright faces 
and pleasant words. 
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Home Life in 


the Old Sunny South 


By Brit Arp 


66 DORN, sir, in a land of liberty.” 

Almost every “old boy” has 
spoken that historic speech, and sweet 
memories cluster around the times when 
it was spoken—the times of simple habits 
and limited desires, when we wanted 
nothing better because there was nothing 
better that we knew of. The home was 
the center of life and love and happiness 
and was made up in component parts of 
the unpretending but comfortable dwell- 
ing that the children were not afraid of 
—the kitchen that was hard by and where 
all the good things were prepared for 
palate and appetite—the well, with its 
old oaken bucket, the garden, the orchard 
and the barnyard—all these are “sacred 
to the memory of”— 

In those old times the better class were 
known as the aristocracy. They owned 
slaves and kept what was called “open 
house” and all who came to visit for a 
meal or a day or even longer found a 


welcome. There was no need to send 
word that they were coming, for food 
and shelter was always ready. There 
was plenty of corn and fodder in the 
barn, plenty of big fat hams and leaf lard 
in the smoke house, plenty of preserves 
in the pantry, plenty of chickens, ducks 
and turkeys in the back yard and plenty 
of trained servants to do all the work 
while the ladies of the home entertained 
their guests. 

The generous host met his guests at 
the gate and called for Dick or Jack or 
Caesar to come and take the horses and 
put them up and feed them. Old Aunt 
Peggy was the head cook—a stout Dutch 
Guinea negro whose grandparents came 
over from Africa in a Boston vessel, 
having been exchanged for a barrel of 
New England rum. But for that philan- 
thropic venture old Aunt Peggy and her 
numerous posterity would have lived and 
died in savage ignorance. The good old 
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woman’s mother was trained in old Vir- 
ginia and in course of time meandered to 
Georgia with her brothers and sisters. 
She was an old-fashioned cook and was 
proud of her skill. Intolerant of criticism, 
defiant, autocratic, she plied her vocation 
with pride and dignity, acknowledging 
fealty to no one 
except “Old mis- 
tis,’ for whom 
she had the great- 
est reverence. 
The white chil- 
dren called her 
“Granny,” and 
she humored 
them and baked 
little biscuits for 
them and _ 
them on big hom- 
iny and roasted 
potatoes and 
hard boiled eggs 
between meals 
and chicken giz- 
zards and ginger- 
cakes when cook- 
ing. 

She never saw 
a cook _ stove. 
During her long 
reign there was 
not one in the 
south. The kitch- 
en fireplace was 
six feet wide and 
was high and 
deep in  propor- 
tion. Its hearth 
projected about 
three feet into the room and was slabbed 
with undressed, unhewn stone trimmed 
to fit and tolerably level. Aunt Peggy 
called it the “hath,” and on it all her 
baking and frying and stewing were done. 
Huge andirons supported huge logs of 
wood that burned into coals—charcoals— 
and were kept aflame with cobs and bark 
and chips and other small “truck” 
brought in by the little darkies. The 
cooking equipment consisted of massive 
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“ALWAYS READY TO ENTERTAIN” 
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ovens, skillets, spiders and pots of various 
sizes. There was the big wash pot, the 
soap pot, the lye hominy pot and the 
meat and greens pot, which last was sus- 
pended from a crane that was hinged on 
one side of the chimney jamb and could 
be turned out or in like a derrick. Biscuit 
dough was some- 
times kneaded 
with the hands, 
but was oftener 
beaten till it 
blistered, es- 
pecially wheu 
-company came. 
Soda and baking 
rowders were un- 
known, and yet 
the biscuit were 
—=—— light and healthy. 
t>c= Every oven and 
=f skillet had a 
as heavy iron lid and 
burning coals 
were crowded un- 
derneath and on 
top and gave a 
generous, even 
heat that pene- 
trated and ex- 
panded the por- 
ous dough within. 
Wood was plenty 
and the fire 
chunks kept the 
fire alive by day 
and by night, for 
friction matches 
were unknown. 
The old woman 
seemed insensible to heat. She never hid 
her face from the flame nor shielded her 
hands from the hot skillet handles. There 
were two or three deep ovens for light 
bread and pound cake and a large one in 
which to roast a turkey or a little pig of 
two months old. Pothooks, pokers and 
shovel and tongs completed tle outfit 
and no cooking stove or steel range of 
the present day gave better bread or meat 
or cake than old Aunt Peggy gave us in 
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the olden time. Maybe it was hard on the 
old woman—maybe not, for she lived to 
see her ninetieth year, and, like all the 
old negroes, was always grunting but 
never sick. 

This is enough of the kitchen—let us 
walk into the “big house,” as the negroes 
called it. After 
mounting the 
steps to the broad 
piazza a _ large 
old - fashioned 
shuck mat lies 
ready for the first 
cleaning of your 
shoes and at the 
entrance door is 
another, for, per- 
haps, the uncar- 
peted floor of the 
hall has just been 
scrubbed and the <3 
lady of the house == 
has a pride ing 
keeping it clean. = 
Those old-time 
foot mats have 
passed away with 
the old negroes 
that used to make 
them. On the floor 
of the drawing 
room is a pretty 
carpet that was bought in Savannah or 
Augusta. Brass andirons and_ shovel 
and tongs and fender grace the open fire- 
place. The brick hearth is painted with 
Spanish brown. Oil painted family por- 
traits in massive gilt frames adorn the 
walls and also some fancy sketches in 
water colors that the matron or her 
daughter painted while at college, being 
liberally assisted by the professor of art. 
The furniture is of dark old mahogany, 
not veneered but solid. In due time the 
matron meets her guests and gives them 
welcome. She does not have to change 
her apparel, for she is always a lady in 
manners and dressed in becoming home 
attire. Her own room and the children’s 
are carpeted with home woven fabrics— 
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comfortable and serviceable carpets made 
at home, from the scraps of woolen goods 
that accumulated in every large family. 
Sometimes these carpets are woven by 
one of the household servants and some- 
times by a white woman in the neighbor- 
hood. In every old-time aristocratic 
family that owned 
slaves there were 
trained spinners 
and weavers and 
a needlewoman 
among the women 
and a mason and 
carpenter among 
the men. 

These slaves 
rejoiced in the 
wealth of their 
master and _ the 
beauty of their 
mistress. “Go 
*way from here, 
boy!” said Uncle 
Simon to a 
cracker who was 

: teasing him. “My 
ae Old master owns 
a hundred _nig- 
gers and dey is 
all better dan you 
is.” If there was 
company for din- 
ner the tablecloth was changed and the 
blue china used instead of the everyday 
crockery. That same old blue china has 
come down from generation to genera- 
tion, not all of it, of course, but what is 
left of it, and has been divided out among 
posterity until a single covered dish is 
considered a treasure. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
dining. Old Aunt Peggy and her assist- 
ants have attended to that. The lady of 
the house has trained them to their 
duties and feels no great concern. The 
table was always generously provided 
with the best viands of the farm and the 
garden. Every Saturday a home cured 
ham was boiled. Dishes of fowls or 
mutton or beef or wild game varied the 
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monotony of the regular 
fare. Sometimes there was 
fresh fish, but never codfish 
—that was “mala prohibita.” 
Every well regulated family 
of the olden time had a head 
cook and her assistant, a 
washerwoman, a_ chamber- 
maid, a nurse for the infant 
child, a dairywoman and a 
carriage driver. 

But the lights for the 
evening and the night—just 
think of it and be thankful 
for the change! Tallow 
dipped candles for ordinary use and 
molded sperm for company. Every win- 
ter there was a grand dipping. A hun- 
dred or more canes or reeds from the 
swamp were dried and the joints scraped 
smooth. They were cut to a yard in 
length and on each cane were twisted 
seven wicks a foot long and these were 
gently lowered into a large pot of melted 
tallow and beeswax. After each dipping 
the canes were placed on a frame to cool, 
and by the time all the hundred were 
dipped the first were ready for another 
coat. It took about fifteen dippings to 
give them size enough for the candle- 
stick. Then the butts were trimmed off 
square, the loops slipped off the canes, 
and all were placed in the large candle 
box. These candles were the family 
lamps, for oil and gas were undiscovered 
and unknown. Tall silver candlesticks 
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held them and their small 
flame is still the measure of 
light all over the world, for 
every city gas light is re- 
quired to be so many candle 
power. A little oblong silver 
waiter with silver snuffers 
was kept near the candle- 
stick. One-half a candle was 
the nightly allowance of a 
schoolboy or girl for study- 
ing their lessons. When it 
burned to the socket the 
pupil must go to bed. 

Great reverence is due to 
the memory of these tallow dipped can- 
dies, for by their light was penned the 
most and best of our literature. Shakes- 
peare used them and said: “How far that 
little candle throws its beams—so shines 
a good deed in a naughty world.” 

This old-time homestead had a master 
—a head of the house, a gentleman of 
culture who was a judge or a lawyer, 
a colonel or a major. He practiced his 
profession or superintended his planta- 
tion, or perhaps did both. He was 
always a gentleman in manners and 
conversation. He was generally dressed 
in cloth—broadcloth, as it was called— 
and carried a plain gold headed cane 
and wore a gold watch with a massive 
chain, to which was attached a seal with 
his monogram. With the monogram 
he stamped the sealing wax upon his 
letters. 
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DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


A VIGOROUS YOUTH 


When Markham Toots blew out the lamp, he blew so very hard, 
He sent it through the window sash, and out into the yard! 


Peter Newell, Artist and Friend 


By JEANNETTE YOUNG 


| old saying that one’s greatness 
and goodness are not realized or ap- 
preciated until after we pass away, is not 


true in the instance of Peter Newell. 
To casually meet him is to be interested 
in him; to know him better is to be fasci- 
nated by his peculiar personality; to be 
his friend is to love him. A man of ster- 
ling worth and well rounded character, 
he works with heart and soul in every 
task, and thus succeeds in what he under- 
takes. His life is of necessity a busy 
one, with his desk always filled with new 
work, the publishers hardly giving him 
breathing time with their hurry orders. 
It is wonderful how his brain and body 
stand the strain, yet the friend who runs 


in for a little chat is always heartily wel- 
come. If a young student comes to ask 
advice or criticism, he always has time to 
give it, and generously gives his en- 
couragement to beginners, treating their 
work seriously, and saying: “I feel if you 
alter this, or that point,” and with a deft 
stroke of his pencil, the student has had 
not only a criticism, but an art lesson as 
well, to profit by. It is rare indeed to 
find a person so filled constantly with new 
ideas that they can afford to share them 
with others. He is fond of water color 
and oil painting, but has little time to 
spend upon either just now. When his 
children ask for a story at bedtime, you 
may-be sure it is something quite out of 
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CLOSET ROOM 


the ordinary he tells them. He is a 
gifted thinker, is a chess player of abil- 
ity, and is an expert on the tennis court. 
Mrs Newell is a great help to her hus- 
band, caring for his 
correspondence and 
other business details 
that otherwise would 
occupy the time of a 
busy man. With the 
care of her three chil- 
dren, and her social 
duties, her time is 
fully occupied. 
Mr Newell was 
born March 5, 1862, 
in Bushnell, Illinois. 
He was a student at 
the Art Students’ 
League in New York 
in 1882. Of his early 
struggles there is lit- 
tle to say, as they 
were much the 
same as those of other 
self-made men. In 
1893 he drew one of his most famous 
comics, called Wild Flewers, which 
attracted much attention and is often 
referred to now as one of his best comics, 
the original drawing being owned by 
Mr A. B. Frost. Before the Foot 
Lights is an intensely funny darky 
comic. He also writes all the little coup- 
lets that accompany his drawings. The 
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Topsy Turvey books amuse grown-ups 
as well as children. Alice in Wonder- 
land, illustrated by Mr Newell, has caused 
a stir in the art book world. While the 
old drawings were 
familiar, some were 
humorous, and others 
weird, the story gives 
such an opportunity 
to the artist, it is good 
to have it done again, 
and by Mr Newell. 
In his busy life, he 
has never been known 
to sketch or paint on 
Sunday, claiming not 
entirely religious rea- 
sons, but that he could 
do better work for a 
day’s rest and change 
of occupation. His 
peculiar and marked 
style of work is so 
well known it needs 
no description. En- 
ergy, perseverance 
and ability have taken him to the head 
of his profession. He has brought mer- 
riment and pleasure to countless num- 
bers of people, and in return he should 
be blessed with prosperity, health, love 
and all good things of life. The “sun- 
shine number” of this magazine is the 
brighter, I am sure, for his presence, 
even by “counterfeit presentment.” 


Man’s Uprising for Closet Room 


By F. Dumont SMITH 


Sos man first acquired an extra suit 
of skins and a spare war club for 
emergencies, his right to a separate and 
exclusive place to store them, unincum- 
bered with feminine fripperies, has been 
denied. From the cave man till now, 


we are and have heen slaves. “Not such 
as swent alons bv the frll tide of con- 
quest the consueror leads to crimson 


glory and undying fame; but base 
ignoble slave.” Slaves to the feminine 
lust for superfluous things and brutal 
absorption of all the closets, storerooms, 
bureaus, dressers, chiffoniers, shoe boxes, 
and other places of sanctuary for spare 
eed unworn ~arments. 

IT wrote for my newspaner a few 
sranthe stort actic‘e on th’s sth 
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ject that was little more than a squib; 
but squib though it was, it fired the male 
heart of Kansas. It was taken up and 
copied all over the state. Men who 
dared not openly speak of their slavery 
or voice their grievance took it home and 
read it to their wives, deprecatingly, of 
course, humbly and with many apologies. 
It created a stir, an uproar, an enthu- 
siasm. Men approached me on the streets, 
utter strangers, and thanked me. I was 
pointed out as the man of the hour; the 
man who had dared rebel and voice the 
common grievance. Men exchanged ex- 
periences and each told his wrongs, laid 
his hands upon his bleeding stripes and 
exposed the cicatrices of old wounds. 

In my own case I live in a house that 
has seven large closets and two small 
rooms for storage. In all this vast array 
of closet room, there is not an inch, not a 
single hook, I can call my own. I have 
a chiffonier that is supposed to be my 
own peculiar property, but it contains 
more chiffons than shirts, my collars 


are mingled and obscured with strange 
fabrications that run to points under the 
ears and fasten with a hook; my night 
shirts with garments covered with frills 
and tucks; my underwear with fripperies 
apparently weft in fairy looms and 
wholly foreign to my build and complex- 


ion. There is a shoe box supposed to be 
mine, but the one thing certain in this 
vale of uncertainty is that my shoes will 
not be in that box. 

In the wide range of experience that 
has come to me as the result of this 
closet movement, but two exceptions 
have been discovered. One of them is a 
man who, after discovering that he had 
no closet room, simply hung up his 
clothes in the middle of the floor, and 
when he dresses he waits till his wife 
brings him his garments. However, he 
is an unusual man. He admits himself 
that he is firm; his friends say he is 
obstinate; his wife says he is mulish. I 
believe these are the comparative degrees 
of that enviable quality, and he posses- 
ses all of them. The other belongs to 


that middling station in life where a 
dress suit, frock coats, golf and riding 
clothes are not only unnecessary but are 
even unknown. He buys a suit of clothes 
and wears it till it is done for. He never 
discards a suit except at night. He is a 
fortunate man if he but knew it. 

And so in voicing my own wrongs I 
did but relate a hoary and universal 
oppression. I found myself the John 
Brown of a new cause of liberty, with no 
Harper’s Ferry in sight. A great move- 
ment has sprung up in Kansas, a move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of man 
from the domination of chiffons. We 
have discovered that in spite of all that 
we have done for the lady in the Phry- 
gian cap, liberty is still bleeding in the 
streets, in spots. The women of Kansas 
are demanding the ballot, the whole of it. 
They can now vote for school officers 
and mayor, and they want to vote for 
president and road overseer. They have 
had a taste of politics and they want 
more. We are not unwilling, but before 
their demand is granted or even con- 
sidered they must bring us substantial 
and sufficient evidence that they are no 
longer oppressors ; that every downtrod- 
den man in this broad state shall have 
sufficient hooks whereon to hang his 
“other clothes” secure from invasion. 

When woman builds the houses or 
plans them, there will be closet room for 
all, so she says. Instead of allotting for 
that purpose the dark hole under the 
stairs, unlighted and unaired, noisome 
and unventilated, broad spaces where the 
sun may enter and the airs of heaven 
blow and sweeten shall be consecrated 
and set apart for all things extra, super- 
fluous and not of daily use. She says, 
then man shall have his rights, his closet 
room and hooks, and as unto whom 
much is given, of him much shall be re- 
quired, in that year of the millenium 
woman will no longer pick up after man. 
He will be required to hang up his own 
things, put away his own laundry, se- 
questrate his own shoes, and in general 
act as his own valet. 
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The Word Spring Saith 


By Sanna Enos 


I IV 
There is a word , One realm, not two, 
Will break when heard The barrier blue 
The bonds of Death. Is by it rent. 
And once a year They breathe who bide 
That word rings clear— On either side 
The word Spring saith. One element. 


Il Vv 
God sent her forth We swell the hymn 


From south to north Of Seraphim. ie) 
That word to voice. The song-bird’s tone 

Fields slain by snow, Blends exquisite 

Hearts slain by woe, With harp string smit 


Live and rejoice. Before the Throne. 


VI 

You bid me tell This, only, I 

What letters spell May say: On high 
This wondrous speech? It had its birth, 

Too much you ask; And when below 

It is a task *Tis uttered, lo 
Past human reach. No heaven! no earth! 


VII 
Hark—through the hush 
A rhythmic rush! 

Man, clod, is stirred! 
The angel Spring 
Is on the wing 

To speak the word! 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
The Physical 


Development 


of Children 


By Cecitty BuscaLL 


A means of physical development 
for young children should for the 
most part take the form of play and 
games arranged in such a way as to 
favor a good position of the body and 
correct breathing; no chest-cramping 
movements. Children take naturally to 
games; the greater part of their lives 
is spent in this way, through them they 
develop. The more abandon a child 
puts in a game the more good it is doing 
him. When a child tires easily and 
loses interest in running and games, 
wishes to sit still and keep quiet, you 
may conclude there is something wrong. 
For the ordinary healthy child who 
naturally takes to games and outdoor 
play, the gymnasium is not necessary, 
but the pale, thin, flat-chested child is 
the one who needs an interest kindled 
in him for games 
and exercises, and 
encouragement in 
outdoor sports. 
Parents can do a 
great deal in this 
way for their chil- 
dren. 

It is a mistake to 
muffle a child up in 
a bundle of gar- 


ments-and keep him indoors be- 
cause the temperature is a few 
degrees below freezing. A child’s 
circulation is generally consid- 
erably better than an adult’s, and 
if a child is constantly catching 
cold it is usually though over- 
feeding and poor blood, or 
through breathing over and over 
the impure air of a room. Have 
the clothing distributed evenly 
over the body. How many times 
does one see little tots muffled up 
to the ears, and a numerous rip- 
ple of skirts, but with thin stock- 
ings and shoes to protect the 
lower part of their bodies. Chil- 
dren need freedom of movement, 
and they invent numerous games 
themselves, which tend to their 
development and form a constant outlet 
for stored-up energy. This should not 
be repressed but rather encouraged. 
So-called “tomboys” almost invariably 
grow up into beautiful, strong women. 
It is as well, however, to guide this 
wonderful energy of children into the 
right channels. This is where the gym- 
nasium offers great advantages. If a 
child thinks he is being watched, he will 
not do anything at all, but without any 
apparent watching, by a few suggestions 
here and there and occasionally entering 
into the “fun,” parents can guide and 
greatly help the physical development of 
their children. The illustrations given 
here show a few beneficial movements 
given in the form of games, that have 
been used with good results in the gym- 
nasium and home. The ‘competition 
adds to the inter- 

est. 

Children take 
quickly to running 
and jumping 
movements, which 
increase the 
amount of oxygen, 
renewing the blood 
and building up 
tissue. All exercise 
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ONE TWISTS STICK FROM OTHER'S PULLING OUT OF CIRCLE, FOR CHEST 
GRASP, FOR ARMS AND BACK AND BACK 


PULLING PEGS FROM GRASP PULLING WAND DOWN FROM 
OVER THE HEAD 
BOTTOM OF PAGE 
280, PULLING 
ROPE BY JERKS 
FROM CHEST 


RESISTIVE CHEST EXERCISE PUSHING OUT OF CIRCLE, WRESTLING 
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should be taken where the air is pure, 
and the less clothing needed the better. 
The healthy child will progress more 
quickly in his studies than the sickly 
one; his brain is better nourished, he 
will also be more controllable. There is 
little fear of children overdoing; when 
they become tired they will rest without 
anyone telling them to do so. The effect 
of games is general; in any exercise 


given for more special effect, the more of 
abandon and the play spirit introduced, 
without detracting from the exercise, the 
greater the benefit derived from it. 
Even for the child who is naturally 
strong and inherits a good constitution, 
it is as well to give some guidance to his 
sports and means of physical develop- 
ment. As soon as school begins the 
child often acquires bad habits of sitting 
and standing, round shoulders, drooping 
head or curvature of the spine. If these 
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are not corrected, they develop into 
serious deformities, which may take 
years to overcome in later life. It is 
well to examine children occasionally at 
this age. Let them stand in an upright 
position, arms at sides and heels together. 
Notice if there is any difference in the 
hight of the shoulders or hips. If there 
is, this should be attended to at once; 
as the sooner a curvature of the spine is 
attended to the quicker and better the 
results. The thin, weakly child should 
have constant attention given to his 
physical development. With the right 
means taken there is no reason why all 
weakness should not be overcome, the 
flat, contracted chest raised and broad- 
ened, the thin neck rounded, the droop- 
ing head held erect, and health, strength 
and beauty of form be attained. 


Comfort 
By Mary F. Butts 


How sweet to feel I need not search 


With strained vision for the road 
That lies beyond to-day, nor bear 


To-morrow’s load. 


Bright sunset-bars my limit make; 
From the glad sunrise goes my way, 


And as I fare, be guide and friend, 


Dear God, I pray. 
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“NEW” 


THE GRANDMOTHER 


At the age of twenty I was fond of 
quoting, with a thrilled sense of 
vanished fortune, the following stanza : 
“There are gains for all our losses, 
There are joys for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again.” 
A pretty verse, is it not? With just the 
proper touch of heartbreak in the last 
line to give it an agreeable flavor. But 


when does youth, the dream, depart? 
When I was thirty the light of common 
day was only beginning to break on my 
illusion-locked senses, and now at unde- 


Crabbed Age and Youth 


By An Mairp 


niable forty I receive a letter from a dis- 
tant cousin, aged seventy-nine, begin- 
ning “My dear child,” and adjuring me 
to save while I am young so that I may 
spend when I am old. Thus it will be 
seen how difficult to escape from is the 
supposedly evanescent condition of 
spring-chickenism. Youth is a purely 
relative term. She who would be im- 
mortally young should form the habit 
of living with people thirty or forty 
years her senior. Her feet, though half 
a century old, would soon learn to skip 
nimbly up stairs after missing cane or 
knitting needles, and her face would 
always look comparatively fresh and 
young. 

Time is a slippery thief, but he takes 
from us in the main only what we are 
willing to give him. When the house- 
holder discovers. that his spoons are 
stolen, does he go straightway to his safe 
and heap the burglar with further and 
greater treasure? Not so; but he makes 
valiant fight for the spoons. So we who 
sit by the open window of existence, 
enjoying the fresh air, when we find that 
the saucy plunderer stealing by has 
snatched a little smoothness from the 
brow, a little darkness from the hair, 
should not incontinently open the heart 
and fling after him our capacity for gain- 
ing new skill and knowledge, our interest 
in affairs, our joy in living. Why be so 
generous with the thief, so churlish to 
yourself and your friends? If you have 
a talent for dressing beautifully, or tell- 
ing a good story, or making delectable 
bread, or translating poems from Dutch 
into English, or constructing chicken 
coops, or—rarest gift of all—for enjoy- 
ing yourself at all times and under all 
conditions, throw not that priceless treas- 
ure at the feet of Time. He will take 
all you give him and make you believe 
it is his due. 

Much has been written on the charm 
of growing old gracefully. But let us 
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frankly ask ourselves, Is there any 
need—even if we should live on earth a 
hundred years—is there any real need of 
growing old at all? What is Age? It 
is a bird of ill feather, whose flight is 
continually in front of us. Just as we 
seem to be about to overtake it, there 
is a scurry of wings and it alights on 
the next mile post. And yet one of the 
chief illusions of youth is that this un- 
pleasing songster is a permanent decora- 
tion on our successive spring and winter 
hats. When my nephew looks with boy- 
ish pity at the hollows in my temples, or 
the blue veins at my wrist, I feel con- 
strained to say, “Dear child, the chief 
difference between twenty and forty is 
that at forty one has drunk precisely 
twice as deep of the enchanting cup of 
youth.” At dawn the dew is too thick 
to permit one to go far beyond the 
threshold, but at noon one has gone far 
afield, and the splendor and mystery of 
life presses at every pore. To speak of 


our early years as the sole abode of 
romance and passion, of poetry, beauty 


and grace, is to suppose that all there is 
of wine is froth, and that the sea consists 
wholly of foam. 

An illuminating discovery bearing on 
this point was brought accidentally to 
my attention when I was a boarding 
school chit of fourteen. Knocking at 
_ the parlor door of the lady principal, and 
pushing in without waiting for a reply, 
I was astounded to behold that august 
dame blushing like a house afire, while 
beside her—very close beside her—with 
a look of transcendent tenderness frozen 
upon his features, was the elderly peda- 
gog known to us girls as Old Snuffbox. 
Evidently I had entered at an all too 
critical moment. She was fifty-five, if 
a day, with an austere face, a cold eye 
and a demeanor that would suggest im- 
provements to a statue of propriety. But 
she had a good womanly figure and a 
kind heart, and no doubt was lovely in 
the eyes of that gray little man of sixty- 
three. Whether they were in hell or 
heaven, or in a combination of the two, 
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was not apparent to the glance of inex- 
perience. He had been giving her 
private lessons in Greek, and evidentiy 
they had come to the part dealing wii' 
the systole and diastole of the hear 

However that may be, it is certain that . 
skipped out with great agility, and after- 
ward reflected upon the matter with a 
sort of envious sadness. At the close of 
the preceding term I had parted with 
emotion from a nice blue-eyed child of 
seventeen, whose downy lip had quivered 
at the moment of departure. We had 
ground our tears into each other’s inno- 
cent cheeks, and made several speeches 
in which the word “forever” took a 
prominent place, but that display of feel- 
ing compared with the one of which I 
had been an involuntary spectator, was 
as snowflakes unto sunstrokes. I real- 
ized that one had to be advanced in years 
before one could be truly young. 
“Alas,” thought I, “if my one and only 
Edward were sixty-three and his ex- 
clusive Ethel were fifty-five we should 
know how to feel, to love, to aspire and 
to suffer.” Emerson knew what he was 
writing about: 


“Spring still makes spring within the mind 
When sixty years are told; 

Love wakes anew the throbbing heart, 
And we are never old.” 


THE GRANDMA OF LONG AGO 
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CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH 


And we are never old. No statement 
could be more poetic or more true. 

Age is a disease, a perversion, an 
abnormal state of mind or body or both. 
The oldest person of my acquaintance is 
a child of eight, who, on returning from 
a children’s party and being asked by her 
mother what kind of a time she had had, 
replied with an expression of infinite 
boredom, “Oh, the usual thing!” My 
youngest friend is seventy-two. In his 
just received photograph a tender con- 
science, high ideals, habitual delicacy of 
thought and feeling, are not more 
marked than the look of youth—the 
unquenchable interest and delight in life 
that is refreshing as the breath of May. 

Let me tell the reader an open secret. 
It is this: “old” rhymes with “cold.” So 
long as you work with zest, learn with 
eager interest, travel, observe, achieve, 


do good to yourself or others with warm 
pleasure, you can never be old. Enthu- 
siasm is as young as apple blossoms. 
When Shakespeare wrote, “Age, I do 
abhor thee,” he expressed the universal 
feeling of humanity. We all abhor the 
indifference, listlessness, aimlessness, 
cynicism, inactivity of mind and body, 
which constitute age, and which make a 
woman of as little worth as her grand- 
sire carved in alabaster. 

Pictured on the preceding page is the 
dear old grandma of years ago, no 
“fuller of days” than the youthful grand- 
mother already appearing, but accepting 
in her sweet, resigned way the tradition 
of senility handed down to her from her 
mothers. Her name is linked in our 
memories with love; but need she have 
taken her allotted place in the chimney 
corner so young? 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE DAINTY DINING ROOM OF A CLUB WHICH IS A NEW PHASE OF A WOMAN’S 


SOCIAL LIFE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB ON 


EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


WAS ORGANIZED RECENTLY TO FURNISH THE COMFORTS OF HOME AND SOCIAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES TO WOMEN, AND CORRESPONDS VIRTUALLY TO THE MANY SOCIAL CLUBS FOR MEN. IN 
THIS DINING ROOM REGULAR MEALS ARE SERVED, AND AFTERNOON TEA FROM 5 TO 6PM. 
THE CLUB HAS HUNDREDS OF MEMBERS, WHO PAY ANNUAL DUES OF FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


EACH. 
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{= house was built in the early 
seventies, when the “mansard” epi- 
demic was at its hight. They were com- 
monly called French roofs, but I doubt if 
there were ever many of them seen in 
France. It was no worse and no better 
than thousands of its contemporaries, 
just an ordinary, one-sided house, but 
comfortable and roomy enough to ac- 
commodate the latter-day American 
family of the well-to-do class. It was 
built a little to one side of a seventy-foot 
lot on one of the first streets in town, 
but in too close proximity to the busy 
bustle of its commercial center to be 
always advisable for a growing family. 
The hall of the house began at its side, 
but was abruptly cut short by the dining 
‘room and kitchen, while on the other 
side the house began to expand, first with 
a bay window, then a wing which was 
a library and another wing which was a 


EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


A Model Apartment 


An Old House Rearranged for 
Convenience,Economy and 
Ease of Maintenance 


By Linpa Hutt LARNED 


bedroom, the latter almost covering the 
back end of the lot. In front was a 
grass plot which pretended to be a lawn, 
and on the hall side a driveway which led 
to a stable in the rear. Around the first 
wing was a comfortable veranda, which 
is the predominating feature of every 
dwelling of its kind. 

And the house, like its kind, was good 
enough and comfortable enough in its 
day, but toward the end of-the century it 
began to get out of step with the pro- 
cesssion of progress. Like the humans 
which it sheltered, it was always needing 
new clothes for its exterior and new 
provender for its interior, and also like 
its human prototype, the time came at 
last when its life was despaired of, for 
that which was put onto it or into it was 
of no avail. The plumbing became a 
nightmare to our modern housewife, 
although the family persisted in living, 
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until the paramount question was, “Is it 
best to continue to patch up the old or 
move out, tear it all down and build 
anew?” The last course was decided 
upon just at the time the apartment idea 
was taking firm hold of dwellers in 
towns as well as in cities. Childless 
families, especially, were becoming con- 
vinced that it was not only quite respect- 
able but extremely comfortable to live 
and eat and sleep all in the same level, 
even if each family did seem just a little 
like living in layers like a cake. The idea 
took possession of our family and it soon 
grew into a fact, and the plans were 
drawn by the best architect the town 
could afford, and then placed in 
the hands of madame to work out 
her own pet schemes for comfort, 
cleanliness and convenience. There- 
fore, the interior was scrupulously 
demolished, leaving only the best 
things to build upon—the main 


with high windows on either side, and 
as there are plenty of windows in the 
main hall, the private halls are corre- 
spondingly light. The hall of the apart- 
ments is wider at the entrance end than 
at the other, thus affording room for nec- 
essary furnishings. At the left of the 
entrance in front is a living room, large 
enough for the diversified requirements 
of a small family. This room has a pair 
of front windows and two windows in 
the bay, the middle space is closed and 
filled with a mirror, half way down, and 
with convenient book shelves underneath. 
Opening out of this room at the left is 
a real den, but not a cozy corner of the 


walls, the bay window, and all the 
good woodwork; in fact everything 
that could be used again was saved jf 
to keep down expense. Let me 
whisper just here, that it didn’t; 
but it is consoling to know that no- 
body ever does. Misery is very 
sociable. Nevertheless, if it did 
cost more than expected, the result 
is more satisfactory, for the old 
house made three large, comforta- 
ble, convenient apartments. These 
also have the charm of exclusive- 
ness, for in no way do the dwellers 
therein come in contact unless they 
meet on the front doorsteps. There 
is no looking in at each other’s 
windows, for they are above one 
another; no smelling each other’s 
food, for each floor is a law unto 
itself and keeps its social and busi- 
ness life entirely concealed from 
indiscriminate bedside inspection. 

Without changing the main 
walls of the old house materially, 
public hall and stairways were se- 
cured with a fine colonial entrance 


to each apartment, a large door 
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harem variety. Navajo blankets cover 
the floor, the woodwork is all in white 
enamel with a plate rail above and five 
feet of plain ingrain paper, and above 
this gaudy stripes to match the blankets. 
Two windows are covered with soft white 
net concealed by some more gaudy 
striped stuff, a divan is covered with an- 
other blanket, and a few exceedingly 
bizarre but appropriate pillows are in 


one corner under a yellow shaded light. 


Book shelves around one side and odd but 
comfortable chairs and tables and some 
odds and ends of bric-a-brac from the 
far west convey the impression that it is, 
indeed, a veritable storehouse of Indian 
treasures, A colonial writing desk in 
the corner, between two windows, is the 
only indication that this room is ever 
used for anything but dreaming and 
smoking. But this desk and a few 
choice old prints suggest also a period in 
our history when the Indians were either 
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our most intimate friends or deadliest 
foes. 

Back of the living room is the library, 
which also could be used as a bedroom 
if necessary, as it can be completely 
closed from the other rooms, has a closet 
of its own and an entrance from the hall. 
This is now filled with lounges and easy 
chairs, and with plenty of sunshine from 
its three big windows and books galore, 
it furnishes a delightful reading place for 
those whose eyes are not quite as strong 
as they used to be. Then back of this 
is a large bedroom with an ample closet 
and room for a pair of beds and plenty 
of dressing room for two, if they are con- 
genial. This room has two windows 
and is about twice the size of the usual 
“flat” sleeping room. On the opposite 
side of the hall is another big room good 
enough for the quondam guest and not 
too good for the mother or sister who is 
usually the providential fifth wheel of the 
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DINING ROOM, WITH SIDEBOARD, WINDOW AND MANTEL 


family coach. This has two large west 
windows and one narrow north one, with 
a convenient closet, of course. Next to 
this, down the hall, is a coat closet, which 
is an essential feature of every house. 
It is long and narrow, with shelves and 
cupboards at the end, and a low seat 
along the side for rubbers and upon 
which to sit while you put them on. A 
hat bracket like those used in offices is 
fastened on the inside of the door, all 
of which helps to keep the hall tidy. 
Then there is a large, light bathroom 
with closed shelves for an ample supply 
of towels and a repository for the usual 
amateur apothecary shop. Next to this 
is a door leading into a passageway 
which is one of the connecting links to 
the kitchen. This tiny hall is nearly 
square and has two other doors leading 
from it. One opens into a bathroom 
which is a miniature copy of the other, 
light and sanitary, and it is needless to 
teli our progressive housekeepers what 


a salutary effect this has upon the health 
of the ones who are privileged to use it. 
A mistress who daily “tubs” will find 
that her example is followed almost to 
the letter if she has the forethought to 
arrange a free half-hour for the fol- 
lowers. This passageway serves two 
purposes, for it is a most convenient 
broom and catchall closet. 

A low shelf across the doorless side 
holds the pails, a small stepladder and 
the extra leaves for the dining room 
table ; a cleat above has hooks for all the 
brooms and dusters, while all around 
above the door casing is a ten-inch shelf 
which holds soap, starch, irons, papers, 
in fact all the overflow that one wants 
a “handy” place for and yet out of sight. 
The door from the hall and the one into 
the kitchen are half glass, the hall one 
sash curtained with net, of course. This 
lets light into the back hall and enables 
the housekeeper to communicate with 
the kitchen without opening the kitchen 
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door, and many a message can be tele- 
graphed through when that apartment is 
unusually malodorous. 

We will not go into the kitchen yet; 
there is a more interesting way, and per- 
haps that will be another story, but will 
step back into the hall, the end of which 
is almost entirely filled with a mirror and 
an electric light directly in front of it. 
If people only realized how much mir- 
rors judiciously placed would multiply 
space, they would put plenty of them into 
their apartments. The French under- 
stand it and simply line their rooms with 
mirrors. Of course, the hall ends just 
beyond the door into the kitchen passage- 
way, so we will come back on the other 
side. 

We have immediately a door leading 
into what we call the “housewife’s de- 
light,” a linen room, housekeeper’s pantry 
and trunk room all in one. It is about 


eight feet square, with one high glass 
transom admitting light and air from a 
large south window in the butler’s pantry. 


A high broad shelf all around the room 
is the resting place for blankets and pil- 
lows and boxes of all sorts and condi- 
tions, while underneath on two sides 
there is a double row of hooks for arti- 
cles hangable, then on the other side a 
cupboard is built for all bedroom linen. 
A convenient little jog makes a place for 
all sorts of stores, with big shelves for 
jugs of precious liquids and small shelves 
for jellies and jams or other choice 
comestibles. There is a special shelf 
with double-locked doors of its own for 
silver and valuables, and the entire cup- 
board can be closed with the house- 
keeper’s key. This is a veritable emer- 
gency closet which may be resorted to 
when unexpected guests arrive or when 
the cook is unlucky and things fail to 
“pan out” well. Needless to say that 
this room as well as every closet is lighted 
by the electric bulb. 

We now come to one of the most 
attractive features of the entire apart- 
ment, an arched passageway, ten by six 
or seven feet, leading to the dining room, 
and as each end is hung with heavy cur- 
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tains it serves as a convenient resting 
place on a much-traveled road. It con- 
tains the piano, a narrow divan, low beok 
shelves, comfortable chairs and a small 
table holding the daily papers and period- 
icals. With the walls hung with in- 
teresting pictures and some precious old 
pieces of bric-a-brac, it is indeed a snug- 
gery in fact as well as in appearance. 
The softly shaded lights make it a desir- 
able spot in which to take the “post 
prandial cup.” The dining room is 
large enough and cheerful enough to be 
a sitting room too, and many a confiden- 
tial confab can be held here “when there’s 
company in the parlor.” 

This room endeavors to be colonial 
and it is almost successful. High wains- 
coting, with a plate rail, fireplace and 
mantel and a built-in cupboard for glass 
and china, with drawers underneath for 
table linen, all of white enamel, is good 
to look at, as well as easy to keep clean. 
The paper is in panels in blue and white 
with Dutch windmills at the bottom and 
sailboats at the top. The same Dutch 
pictures are in the tile around the open 
fireplace. There are three light sides to 
this room, at the south end a wide case- 
ment window of yellow and white opaque 
glass just over the old mahogany side- 
board, then on either side of the fireplace 
on the east end are two big windows, 
while at the corner of the north end is a 
French door window which opens onto 
a piazza large enough for the family and 
three or four extras. This has a summer 
flower garden on top of the railing at the 
street end, which gives the proper 
amount of seclusion, while the east side 
is protected from sun and wind by ad- 
justable Japanese screens. 

We will go back into the room to 
find another box garden outside of the 
casement window at the south end. An 
old mahogany sofa of the same epoch 
as the sideboard, with two rocking chairs 
and a side table to match, complete the 
sitting room effect, while straight-backed, 
rush-bottomed chairs are in keeping with 
the square mahogany table, which it is 
needless to say is a reproduction, Old 
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blue velours on the furniture, with a rug 
of the same color, and blue silk curtains 
partly concealing white net ones, complete 
the harmony, and a corner seat with its 
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By Our Observers and Experimenters 


Seated at a table in a cozy grill room at 
Cambridge, Mass, I took down the following 
recipe for Boston baked beans, from the lips 
of a New England housekeeper in whose fam- 
ily the method of baking the beans had been 
practiced for over one hundred years. 
“Now,” said the Bostonian, “you must get the 
regular brown bean, not the sow bean of com- 
merce, if you wish to have the best results. 
To have a quart of the baked product take 
three-fourths of a pint of beans and place them 
in cold water and let them soak for two hours. 
Place in a saucepan, replacing the water with 
fresh cold water, and gently heat that the beans 
may swell. Once again let them stand two 
hours. Drain and rinse, then add a little boil- 
ing water, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful 
of New Orleans molasses and a quarter pound 
of salt pork and place in a slow oven to bake 
from 8 a m until 6 p m.”—Miss Bobinnette. 


¥ When we get a new matting instead of put- 
ting it down in strips with tacks or staples, 
we sew it and lay it like a carpet. It not only 
looks a great deal better and lasts longer, but 
is so much easier to take up or put down. In 
sewing, use a strong linen carpet thread, and 
whip it over with rather a long, loose stitch, 
so that when opened it will lie flat and not 
have a seam underneath. It can be used on 
either side.—Irene McBride. 


¥ Mamma thought of a beautiful plan to 
amuse Baby Boy. He always cried when his 
toe nails and finger nails were pared or 
cleaned. Mamma knew he really couldn't 
help feeling so, but she knew he wasn’t ever 
hurt. Now he thinks it is great fun. Mamma 
calls the thumb on the right hand Mr Thumb, 
and the one on the left hand Mrs Thumb. 
The big toe on the right foot is Mr Toe, and 
the big toe on the left foot is Mrs Toe. Mr 
Toe and Mr Thumb keep the little boys of the 
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complement of pillows invites confidence. 
Of course all of the floors are hard 
wood, so housecleaning is of weekly oc- 
currence and not formidable. 


family with them, and Mrs Toe and Mrs 
Thumb keep their twin sisters with them. At 
night, they all play together. The Toe chil- 
dren are glad to come out of their little black 
houses. When mamma must wash and clean 
them, she spanks some of them a little for 
being naughty and getting dirty and kisses 
others of them for keeping very sweet. Baby 
Boy laughs to see her and hear her. Some- 
times she says: “Little Toe child, you look like 
a coachman with that tall black hat. Little 
low white caps are most becoming. See how 
neat your twin sister looks!” Then, very 
gently, she makes him look better, saying such 
droll things that Baby Boy forgets he ever 
cried.—Annie Stevens Perkins. 


# Eggs can be dyed a pretty color for Easter 
by boiling ten minutes in water containing a 
cut red beet, or the peel of onions. Cover eggs 
with cheap calicoes or fancy prints and boil, 
and the designs will be left on the shells.— 
A. W. 


#1 was at a loss how to provide quarters for 
the shoes of the family that someway always 
gathered on the floor of my closet. I got long 
strips of oilcloth about four inches wide, folded 
it lengthwise and tacked it, edges down, on 
the wall in loops large enough to slip a shoe 
in, the distance between each place of tacking 
being the width of the shoe it was made to 
hold. This might not be best for very nice 
shoes, but is very handy for common ones, and 
the little folks get and put away their shoes 
without trouble.—Mrs R. G. D. 


For a week or two before housecleaning time, 
I save cold tea and cold tea leaves and strain 
and bottle it until I have a quart. It is excel- 
lent for washing stains off varnished wood, 
using simply a clean rag and no soap.—C. 


I had a friend who accidentally broke off a 
needle in her thumb. She was a seamstress 
who thought she could afford neither to employ 
a physician to remove the needle nor to refrain 
from work. She tried every means known to 
her, such as poultices and so forth, without 
avail, and worked six weeks in misery. One 
of her employers lent her a magnet to help her 
in locating the offending steel. Failing other- 
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wise, she bound the magnet to the thumb, just 
before retiring, and in the morning found that 
the magnet had drawn the needle out. A very 
painful wound, either cut or jagged, may be 
eased almost instantly by holding it over 
burning woolen cloth sprinkled with sugar.— 
x = 


In these days when cereals, soda, spices, 
etc, come in pasteboard packages, the question 
of keeping them covered, to exclude dust and 
dampness, arises. The question has been 
settled in our household so that even the most 
obtuse or careless domestic cannot fail to keep 
them closed. A common elastic band is slipped 
over each package so soon as opened, and holds 
it firmly. These come in all sizes—Mrs Wil- 
liam H. Martin. 


® Most women know the discouragement of a 
light puffy omelet suddenly—before it is 
scarcely served, and before it can possibly be 
eaten—flattened into a thin, leathery, shrunken 
substance. We are so extremely fond of 
omelets that a little experiment has been under- 
taken which has resulted thus: If the yolks 
and whites are beaten separately and the whites 
beaten in last, after the milk, with a pinch of 
powdered sugar, likewise of cornstarch, has 
been added to the yolks, there is scarcely any 
danger of collapse.—N. E. C. 


For a long time my husband had insisted 
upon having some old-fashioned, plain corn 
bread, but every attempt was a failure, for, 
though I was careful to use boiling water for 
mixing the meal, the bread was always hard 
and dry. Recently I learned to remedy this 
by dashing half a cup of cold water upon the 
griddle, and covering the bread tightly with 
a shallow pan, immediately after removing it 
from the oven. This steams the bread, and 
brings out all the rich, nutty flavor of the corn 
meal. Bear in mind that the meal should be 
mixed with water that is boiling briskly, then 
allowed to cool sufficiently to be molded into 
“pones,” and baked on the grate of a very hot 
oven.—Mrs L. 


An old*physician told the writer of a case 


he had with a delicate baby. One day he 
called, to find the little one with a heavy cold. 
“Did you give it a bath yesterday at the tem- 
perature I ordered?” he asked the mother. 
She had given it the bath, but of temperature 
and thermometers she was blissfully ignorant. 
At last the doctor extracted the information 
that her test of temperature was, “if the baby 
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grew blue the bath was too cold; if it grew 
red it was too hot.” “If one cannot afford 
a thermometer,” said the physician in conclu- 
sion, “you have a sure enough one in a bare 
elbow. The hand, inured to all degrees of heat 
and cold, perhaps calloused with hard work, 
is no fit critic of anything so delicately im- 
portant as the temperature of a baby’s bath. 
If the water is of a comfortable temperature 
to one’s bare elbow, the baby will grow neither 
red nor blue but find real enjoyment in his 


#A dainty novelty which 
can easily be made at home, 
and which makes a charm- 
ing as well as useful gift, is 
a little case for coliarettes. 
Nearly every girl has a 
large collection of these 
things and she should have 
a special place for them, as 
they crush easily if put in a 
box with other things. First 
get nine long envelopes of 
firm white paper. Paste 
these neatly together on the 
inner edge, with 

narrow strips of 

white linen to 

form a_ booklet, 

as shown in the 

first sketch. As 

one usually has 

different kinds 

of collarettes, 

mark in the 

upper left hand 

corner, in gold or colored ink (or water 
colors), just what collar the envelope is to 
hold, such as linen, lace, colored embroidered 
or hemstitched. Then cut a pasteboard cover 
a little larger than the envelopes, cover with 
canvas or linen, which has been embroidered 
in some appropriate way, insert your little 
booklet of envelopes, and when you have 
fastened the tie strings of dainty ribbon, 
you have a satisfactory little article ready for 
use.—B. M. 


A pretty corset cover which formed a part 
of a bride’s trousseau recently, was made of 
alternate rows of three-row lace beading run 
with white ribbon and lace insertion an inch 
wide. A row of the beading was used for the 
belt and to this was fulled on a row of the lace, 
another row of beading above this, and so on, 
the last row being of beading, topped off with 
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a frill of lace to match the insertion. White 
ribbon straps over the shoulders and ribbon 
ties completed it, and it was so pretty that all 
who saw it in the process of manufacture 
wished enviously that they were brides them- 
selves—I know because I made it and heard 
the words of- approval passed upon it.—Mrs 
A. S. Mercure. 


#1 never throw away the roots or rough stalks 
of celery. I scrub them thoroughly, lay away 
in cold water for a few days until another 
bunch of celery is required, then I cook them 
and wash for soup. The root gives a stronger 
bit of flavor than even the stalks.—I. 


» A light office stool with a cane seat, one that 
can be pushed under the table when not in use, 
or easily be moved near the sink, is a wonder- 
ful health saver in our house. Sit down to 
prepare all vegetables, pare fruit, mix cake, 
clean silver and to wipe dishes. Our grand- 
mothers thought it shiftless to sit while doing 
any kind of housework. We consider it a 
duty to ourselves and to our family to save 
ourselves as much as possible—Maria A. 
Hawley. 


» Last summer I made a discovery which if 
generally known and practiced would be a 
great boon to the army of housewives who 
must perforce do their own mopping, and yet 
desire to keep their hands in a presentable con- 
dition. With two mops one may clean a floor 
of medium size, say four by five yards, without 
putting the hands in water at all. This is 
especially important if one wishes to use com- 
mercial “helpers” like salsoda, borax or a 
strong washing powder to scour the boards 
clean and white. Very hot water may also be 
used without detriment to the hands. The mop 
used to apply the water to the floor is best of 
soft, old cotton stuff. Apply the water spar- 
ingly, rubbing the boards across the whole 
length of the room for about three feet. With 
the second mop, which is best filled with old 
woolen or half-woolen goods that will readily 
absorb the water, wipe the boards already 
scrubbed until the water has disappeared. Con- 
tinue to scrub and dry the floor until the whole 
surface has been treated. The mops may then 
be set outside the door until the clean water is 
procured with which to cleanse them. Thor- 
oughly agitating them through two successive 
waters will cleanse them sufficiently, when 
they should be hung up to drain and dry. This 
method will not only save the hands, but will 
be found much more rapid than the old way, 


which necessitates wringing the wet mop often 
to wipe up the superfluous water, and the floor 
being wiped with a dry, absorbent cloth will 
dry much more rapidly and present a better 
appearance subsequently.—N. E. C. 


#1 have seen an odd device in ancient houses, 
once in the quaint old town of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, again in a tiny Dutch settle- 
ment in Pennsylvania. Over the front door, 
right under a shuttered window from which a 
housewife might peep cautiously, was an ar- 
rangement of two mirrors, where was reflected 
the figure of anyone who stood at the front 
door. seeking admittance: It was a wonder- 
fully handy device and more I think in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times than the polite 
deceit of to-day, “Not at home,” which seldom 
deceives callers or peddlers.—I. G. 


A good filling for pillows designed for porch 
use is made by cutting excelsior very fine. 
Chicken feathers, mixed with small bits of 
cotton, make a good filling for sofa pillows. 
The cotton keeps the feathers from packing. 
The silky substance found in the pod of the 
milkweed also makes an excellent filling for 
these cushions. This may be kept light and 
downy by an occasional warming and shaking. 
—Mrs R. F. Patterson. 


¥I find lemon juice a great improvement to 


sliced bananas. I prepare them an hour or 
two before using by sprinkling a layer of 
sliced bananas with sugar and then a little 
lemon juice; repeating this till I have the de- 
sired quantity. I also use lemon juice in the 
stewed prunes. They should be stewed very 
slowly on the back of the stove and when en- 
tirely soft, add sugar and lemon juice, leav- 
ing them on the stove till the sugar is fully 
dissolved. I could never enjoy prunes till I 
prepared them thus.—H. S. 


The first thing and the most important in 
making pies is to have the shortening (I use 
lard) just the right temperature to mix easily 
with the flour. If it is too hard the crust will 
be tough; if too soft, it will be soggy; if just 
right, very flaky crust can be made in less 
time than a solid one. Put the shortening into 
the flour in small chunks about like hen’s eggs. 
Take each one between two handfuls of flour 
and rub gently from you. Keep rubbing in this 
way with the open palms until the whole is 
roughly mixed. Then wet with the coldest 
water to be had, stirring just enough to mix. 
Do not knead, but take as nearly as can be 
judged what will be needed for one crust. Put 
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into shape and roll. Use the trimming of one 
crust for the bottom of the next pie when con- 
venient, for after being rolled the second time 
it is not so nice. I had taken pains to do this 
way a long time before I saw it was the same 
theory as the aristocratic puff paste, a layer 
of shortening between two of dough. I learned 
when making fruit pies to put half or more of 
the sugar and flour to be used in the pie on the 
bottom crust and put a few bits of butter on 
top of the fruit. A pie running over has been 
almost unknown.—Mrs R. G. D. 


# I saw a pair of shoes on a woman the other 
day which excited my curiosity. In the uppers, 
near the soles, around each foot were half a 
dozen small holes fitted with eyelets. The 
owner satisfied my uncurbed curiosity by ex- 
plaining that ever since she had adopted this 
original method of having air pumped in about 
her feet while walking she had never suffered 
from tender, swollen feet, such as had 
afflicted her before. She has a shoemaker 
punch such holes in every pair of shoes she 
buys.—C. 


A physician’s rule for removing blood stains 
from linen: soak in cold water in which has 
been placed a handful of common salt. After 
half an hour, remove with two smooth sticks 
kept for the purpose; wash and rinse as usual. 
—M. T. R. 


#I never scrub the camphor closet. Spring 
and fall I have it brushed thoroughly free 
from dust and then stuff every crack with 
camphor, along each shelf I place bits and 
behind the trunks, packing each article in this 
preventive. When, a few weeks later, I 
open the door, the odor is so strong as to take 
away your breath, and I assure you I am free— 
absolutely free—from moths.—E. B. V. H. 


A time-saver quite new but very. welcome 
indeed to the busy mother is the over-yoke, as 
it is called, made of embroidery and edged at 
the throat and across the front and backs with 
a frill of lace or embroidery. It has no 
sleeves and is intended to be pinned into place 
over an absolutely plain gingham frock for a 
child, instantly converting it into one elab- 
orate enough for afternoon wear. The woman 
who has to be economical with the wash will 
appreciate the help this detachable yoke 
affords. It is particularly useful for teething 
babies; for, being easily pinned into place and 
as easily removed when no longer fresh, it is 
sure to keep them comfortably dry about the 
throat. Moreover, it is very popular with the 


young mothers who are anxious to have baby 
dressed up when visitors ask for him, it being 
only a moment’s work to put one on over the 
plainest little slip—Helen Marsden. 


“Close bedrooms make the graves of thou- 
sands,” a physician is quoted as saying. It is 
my belief, on the other hand, that bedrooms 
too airy in cold weather make graves, also. A 
blast of cold outdoor air upon a sleeping per- 
son who has a throat or bronchial weakness is 
more dangerous than a certain degree of close- 
ness. In this as in other questions of health 
the individual circumstances must be con- 
sidered. Unless a house is unusually tight 
about the windows there is a good deal of ven- 
tilation without opening a window at all.— 
| 


The following is the way in which cold 
potatoes are utilized in our household. Fried 
potatoes, of course, cannot be used in this man- 
ner but creamed, mashed or boiled ones will 
answer. Put the potatoes over the fire in a 
double boiler or in any vessel in which they 
will become warm enough to mash well. Re- 
move from heat and sprinkle over salt, pepper 
and powdered sage. Mince a small onion fine 
and add also. If plain boiled potatoes are 
used, stir in a little sweet milk or cream and 
a few bits of butter. Mix all thoroughly 
together with a fork; form into little flat cakes 
with the hands, dredge with flour, and fry in 
a well-greased pan.—C. L. B. 


An excellent way of using up my bits of 
stale bread, I find, is to make what we call, a 
bread omelet. I put three cups of bread 
crumbs into a dish, with milk enough to make 
quite soft, add salt, pepper, small piece of 
butter and two well-beaten eggs the last thing. 
Fry as an omelet for fifteen minutes, then place 
in the oven ‘about ten minutes, to cook the top. 
Fold over once and serve immediately. Break 
bread in pieces; salt, pepper and put bits of 
butter over it. Place in fryimg pan and pour 
enough boiling water over it to steam, when 
it is covered. Stir often with two forks. 
Poach eggs slightly and when bread is soft 
and hot, break eggs over it and stir quickly.— 
Annie Bruce. 


#1 had a small boil on one of my fingers and a 
very sore thumb, caused by knocking the skin 
off, both of which refused to heal under the 
usual treatment. I dissolved a little soda in 
water and filled the bowl with very hot water 
and bathed my hand twice a day, taking care 
that the water was kept as hot as I could bear. 
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In less than three days they were healing 
nicely, and I only protected them with loose 
finger stalls—A. M. M. 


Before relaying carpets after spring clean- 
ing, or when about to lay new ones, I always 
cover the carpet lining well with newspapers. 
These can be thrown away when carpets are 
taken up, thus preserving the lining from dust, 
and from the wear and tear of beating it— 
L & 


In a recent issue of this magazine, “C. A. S.” 
told of a “Discovery” of the quick preparation 
of breakfast cereals. I have an improvement 
to offer which I have tested successfully for 
ten years. Always cook the cereal in your 
double boiler the day before, and then you will 
need only to warm it up in the morning. All 
cereals should be cooked for several hours, 
and put into boiling water, to burst the gran- 
ules, and anyone who has ever eaten well- 
cooked oatmeal or other cereal will never care 
for the hastily prepared stuff that is the result 
of trying to cook it at breakfast time. Let 
this not be understood as a criticism of C. A. 
S.’s plan. As I understand it these “Discov- 
eries” are unfolded for mutual benefit.— 
L. W. B. 


#To sandpaper varnished furniture is a 
tedious job, and I find a much quicker and 
more satisfactory way of removing varnish 
and paint is to scrub the surface with a strong 
solution of salsoda. To each pint of water 
add enough common washing soda to equal 
the bulk of a hen’s egg, heat it and apply while 
warm. If the varnished surface is moistened 
with this, then let stand a few moments, it 
can be scrubbed off easily (using the solution 
on the scrubbing brush). All foreign material 
will be removed from the wood and it will be 
just as it was turned out from the mill; rinse 
off with clear water, and when dry it may be 
revarnished or anything else desired. One ad- 
vantage of this method is it leaves the edges 
clear cut instead of uneven and blunt as the 
sandpaper will do—O. A. M. 


#1 wish to tell how I make my mop. It is my 
own invention and far superior, I think, to the 


mops we find in the stores. It has a light wood 
handle about ten inches long, an inch in diam- 
eter at the bottom and a little smaller at the 
top. Take unbleached thin muslin or any 
other suitable cloth and cut four circular pieces 
about ten inches across; now cut a circular 
hole in the middle of the cloth large enough to 
go over the top and not large enough to slip 


off, then get a small metal ring from the hard- 
ware store just large enough to slip over the 
cloth and hold it tight on the handle. This 
mop is easily kept clean and fresh, as the cloth 
can be removed to be washed and dried or 
renewed as often as desired. It is convenient 
to have several sizes for the various uses to 
which mops are put. Any small boy will be 
delighted to make these for you by the dozen.— 
S. G: 


¥ Occasionally when sewing or writing for 
any length of time one begins to feel the eyes 
smart and ache. The readiest relief in my 
own case is to take a saucer of cold water 
in which a pinch of salt has been dissolved and 
into it wink my eyes half a dozen time. In this 
way wash the eyes thoroughly, then dry with 
a soft napkin and give them ten minutes’ rest, 
keeping them tight shut.—C. 


Modern aids to rapid and skillful darning 
are the skeins of lisle thread for fine hosiery 
and knit underwear; these come in white, flesh- 
color, drab, blue and ecru. There are balls 
of natural wool and of cashmere for mending 
fine woolens; fast black cotton for darning 
the feet and black silk for the knees of black 
stockings. There are braided strands of 
various colored fine silk threads that are con- 
venient for mending gloves and rents in outer 
garments, and that save the purchase of many 
a spool of silk—Helen Marsden. 


AN IDEA IN THE WAY OF A RECESSED UPSTAIRS 
PORCH, ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
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Dystery ofon Eighth Story Opartment 


A. Taue or Easrer. y 


all work seemed aware of the existence of Thaddeus Finch. 


poate rather prided itself on the Berwick. It was the latest 
development in apartment houses. In the Chestnut street boarding 
house the story was immediately afoot, when it became known that old 
Mr Finch was about to remove to the Berwick, that he was going to be 
married. When Miss Blossom simpered and looked wise, the boarders 
suddenly remembered that Mr Finch had walked from the library with 
Miss Blossom one day and carried her books. On being accused of it, 
she blushed vividly for her fifty years, and when Mr Finch appeared at 
the tea table, he was accorded Miss Blossom’s sweetest smile. She might 
as effectively have smiled on the Sphinx. 

When Mr Finch took possession of his eighth-story apartment at the 
Berwick, the supercilious colored employees gazed disdainfully at the 
humble furniture addressed to him, which went up in the freight elevator. 
They eyed curiously great crates and vast boxes, which were escorted by 
their owner as bodyguard to the top story. These might contain onyx- 
topped furniture or moire parlor sets, but the elevator autocrats shook 
their heads. 

Mr Finch literally shut his door in the face of the public. He had 
never been sociable; now he was a recluse. He deserted his facorite cor- 
ner in the library. For a month or two, nobody except the colored men of 
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Then suddenly he developed into a mystery. The aggrieved Miss 
Blossom was at the bottom of it. Miss Blossom went out sewing by the 
day, and when she secured an engagement to do Easter sewing on the 
seventh floor of the Berwick, she was happy. Revenge had taken the 
place of tenderness in her bosom. She spent two days sewing in the Ber- 
wick before she caught a glimpse of Mr Finch. She met him in the hall at 
an early hour on her way to work. He carried a huge covered basket on 
his arm. Miss Blossom’s heart went pit-a-pat for a moment, then she 
turned to him with a cordial “Good morning, Mr Finch,” and her most 
gracious smile. Mr Finch had not seen her on his way to the elevator; 
he raised his eyes suddenly, looked at her without a token of recognition, 
and turned to ascend the marble stairs. 

“Ma’am, do you know anything about that man?” asked the elevator 
man, as Miss Blossom entered his car. “He’s a mystery. Do you know 
what he’s keeping locked up in that eighth-story apartment ?” 

Miss Blossom’s eyes grew large with horror. She grasped Peter’s black 


-hand excitedly. 


“What’s he keeping shut up? You don’t say! What is it?” 
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“He’s a mystery,” said Peter in an 
awed whisper. “He locks his doors, but 
he’s got some patent arrangement that 
won’t let you open one with a pass-key. 
Wash, the janitor of the two upper 
floors, has a key that'll open any door in 
the Berwick. One night I got smellin’ 
fire, so I went after Wash. Him an’ me 
made up our minds we'd ought to open 
Mr Finch’s door. The place was dark. 
Wash tried every door, an’ if you'll be- 
lieve me, there wasn’t a lock would turn. 
They're all fixed inside. At the kitchen 
door out came Mr Finch with a candle. 
I said something about smellin’ fire. Old 
Finch laughed. He called us ‘imper- 
tinent, house-breakin’ niggers,’ an’ 
slammed the door in our faces an’ locked 
it. I watched him get on a street car one 
mornin’ with his great market basket,” 
Peter continued, “an’ Wash went for the 
kitchen door. It was fixed, too.” 


“Does he live alone?” asked Miss Blos- 
som in a quivering voice. Peter nodded. 
“It’s my idea,” said Peter with deci- 
sion, “that they mystery’s in that big cov- 


ered basket. He’s out with it every 
mornin’ before 7, an’ back again with it, 
a sight heavier, before 8. An’,” he added 
impressively, “he takes two baskets Sat- 
urday—always. I’ve got my opinion of 
folks that require the services of a poor 
colored man for a whole afternoon liftin’ 
their big boxes off an’ on the freight ele- 
vator an’ never give him a nickel. He’s 
no gentleman, ma’am.” 

Miss Blossom handed Peter a quarter 
from her slender purse; it would encour- 
age him to do further detective work. 

At 8 o’clock Miss Blossom sat stitch- 
ing in Mrs Tidd’s sewing room. She even 
wondered, in her wild imaginings, if the 
great basket could hold a rigid corpse, 
on which he would later use a dissecting 
knife. He might have been studying any 
unholy science during all those years in 
the Chestnut street boarding house. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
Mrs Tidd; “you don’t act a bit like your- 
self.” 

Miss Blossom then unbosomed her 
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terrible suspicions of the old man who 
occupied the floor above them. 

Mrs Tidd was completed unnerved. 
“Land sakes!” she cried, “you ought to 
have told us this without a minute’s de- 
lay! Ill have Mr Berwick put him out 
immediately. You don’t suppose I’m 
going to sleep here another night, do you, 
with the chance of being murdered in 
my bed to provide a corpse for that old 
ghoul to dissect !” 

Miss Blossom became a trifle afraid of 
the excitement she had awakened. She 
assured Mrs Tidd that the inmates of the 
Chestnut street boarding house had slept 
safely for eight years under the same 
roof with Thaddeus Finch. Besides, 
even with rope ladders, it would be a task 
to climb in at the seventh-story window 
of the Berwick. It was not easy to still 
the storm of nerves she had aroused. The 
sewing was laid aside and Miss Blossom 
was dragged against all entreaty by the 
fidgety old lady to Mr Berwick’s office 
on the first floor. Mr Berwick had played 
the role of landlord too many years and 
encountered too many excitable old ladies 
to lose his temper. 

“If I can discover that Mr Finch is 
what you describe, nobody will be so glad 
as myself to have him leave the Ber- 
wick,” he said pleasantly. “I have known 
him for years. He is a recluse and queer, 
I'll admit, but I can assure you he need 
not give you any anxiety. He has money, 
plenty of it, which was earned years ago 
in a perfectly legitimate way, and he has 
no need to take up any unlawful pursuit. 
I am certain you are mistaken about 
him.” 

“Have you ever been in his apart- 
ment?” queried Mrs Tidd. 

“T have, twice,” said the landlord. “It 
is very plainly furnished, but as neat as 
wax. He does his own work, I believe. 
If he enjoys it, I think it is purely his 
affair. If he has any hobby I should say 
it is books. He has more books than fur- 
niture.” 

) “Did you look into all his rooms?” 
“T did not, Mrs Tidd. I consider when 
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my tenants pay their rent it entitles them 
to the same privacy which belongs to a 
man in the home he owns. You would 
have to bring me more weighty reasons 
for searching Mr Finch’s apartments 
than locked doors and a big market 
basket.” 

“Mr Berwick,” said the old lady, ear- 
nestly, “I want you to agree to one plan. 
Will you meet me to-morrow morning 
before 8 o’clock in the lower hall and ask 
Mr Finch to allow me to look into that 
market basket ?” 

Mr Berwick burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter. “I will,” he said heartily; “I really 
think this is a great joke, still for the 
sake of your nerves I think Mr Finch 
will agree. I would advise you, however, 
to come alone,” and he turned an eye of 
quiet scrutiny on Miss Blossom. 

Promptly at the hour mentioned Mrs 
Tidd met Mr Berwick in the lower hall. 
He ordered Peter to take the elevator to 
the top floor and wait there until called. 
The colored autocrat obeyed reluctantly, 
for Miss Blossom had acquainted him 
with the story of their visit to the land- 
lord. Mr Berwick and his tenant did not 
have long to wait for the arrival of Thad- 
deus Finch. The wide door swung open 
and the old man entered with the big 
market basket on his arm. Mr Berwick 
greeted him in his cordial fashion and 
introduced Mrs Tidd. 

“Mr Finch,” said the landlord pleas- 
antly, “this lady, who lives in the flat 
beneath you, has been worried by some 
foolish gossip about your early market- 
ing trips. She imagines you go buying 
snakes or something which may drop 
in on her some night. Won’t you help 
me to bring back her peace of mind, by 
allowing her to look in your market 
basket ?” 

Thaddeus Finch’s mouth grew rigid 
with displeasure. He looked into the 
genial face of Mr Berwick and caught 
the infection of merriment in his dark 
eyes. His sternness almost relaxed, then 
he lifted the lid of the big basket. Mrs 
Tidd approached timidly, gripped a rail 


of the banisters and peeped into the 
basket. It was filled with cabbages; fine, 
firm, well-selected heads. There must 
have been twenty or thirty of them. 

“I’m something of a vegetarian,” Mr 
Finch explained in a dry tone, “so you 
see I’m laying in my winter supply of 
cabbages. You needn’t worry, madame, 
even about the smell of them cooking. It 
would rise, anyway, where I’m located, 
but I don’t cook them. They are eaten 
raw, as a sort of cabbage salad. To- 
morrow if you should want to look into 
my basket, you might find turnips; yes- 
terday it was carrots. I enjoy these little 
morning trips to the market ; one pets the 
first pick of things.” 

Mrs Tidd gazed foolishly at Mr Ber- 
wick, who leaned against the wall, — 
ing in his hearty fashion. 

Mrs Tidd’s story did not reassure Miss 
Blossom. She had several long talks 
with Wash and Peter, who were certain 
the eighth-story apartment held more of 
a mystery than vegetarianism. When the 
seamstress offered to stay nights at the 
Berwick till Mr Finch’s secret was un- 
earthed, Mrs Tidd complied. A cot bed 
was set up in the sewing room and Miss 
Blossom prepared for a few sleepless 
nights. Wash and Peter both assured 
her that whatever unholy work might 
occur on the floor above, it was a mid- 
night happening. On Monday a light 
could be seen in Mr Finch’s rooms till an 
early hour in the morning. From the out- 
side hall Wash and Peter could learn 
nothing except that the old man was 
moving about, lifting and setting down 
heavy weights. There was always light 
in the tiny room directly above Mrs 
Tidd’s sewing room. For this reason 
Miss Blossom welcomed the suggestion 
of a cot there instead of a more com- 
fortable bed in the spare room. 

At 11 o’clock Miss Blossom put out 
the light, wrapped a warm shawl about 
her shoulders and drew a chair up to the 
open window. She peered out at the 
blank wall opposite. It reflected no lights 
and the city was growing quiet. She 
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could look down into a narrow court- 
yard, which led into a side street. It was 
deserted and dark, except where a pale 
streak of light from the waxing moon 
crept over the housetops. The night air 
was chill and Miss Blossom huddled the 
thick shawl closely about her. She made 
desperate efforts to keep herself from 
erowing drowsy, and dreamed she was 
still gazing down into the empty court- 
yard, when she was awakened by the 
cautious opening of a window above her. 
In an instant she was wide awake. She 
heard a signal from Mr Finch’s window; 
it sounded like the yowl of an uneasy cat. 
It was answered from the courtyard 
below. No waking inmate of the block 
would have dreamed for a moment that 
it was anything but two prowling pus- 
sies.- She could hear a slight creaking 
noise over her head. She was watching 
with her head pressed close*against the 
wall—she did not dare to look out—when 
suddenly a long black thing, like a snake, 
dropped before her startled vision. She 
smothered a shrill shriek in her shawl 
and fled from the window. While she 
sat trembling on the cot, she could see 
a black mass go slowly past the window. 
To her frightened eyes it looked shape- 
less. Another came down, then a third 
went up and a fourth came down. The 
whole operation proceeded almost noise- 
lessly. A strange, unpleasant smell stole 
in with the night air. Miss Blossom 
summoned her courage to the sticking 
point and stole back to the window. She 
even ventured to peep out. Overhead all 
was quiet and dark; she had heard Thad- 
deus Finch shut his window. In the 
dimness of the courtyard she could see a 
solitary figure trundling a barrow, but it 
was noiseless, and even in the silence she 
could not hear a footstep. 

A week later in the rayless gloom of 
the courtyard at midnight, Wash and 
Peter crouched in an open doorway close 
under the spot where Thaddeus Finch 
had lowered the mysterious packages. 
Peter’s hand clutched nervously at his 
companion when they saw a figure steal 


with a silent, well-loaded wheelbarrow 
around the corner from the alley. A 
sturdy young countryman stood within 
a few feet of them, waiting for the win- 
dow on the eighth story to open, when 
he was suddenly struck dumb by a heavy 
hand on his mouth. He felt his arms 
being secured by ropes. The next instant 
a gag was thrust between his teeth and 
he was lying on his back on the chilled 
pavement while he listened to Peter re- 
turn a caterwauling signal when a win- 
dow opened high above him. The men 
who operated the rope seemed to know 
their business. They hoisted the bales 
of hay in the wheelbarrow to the eighth 
story and lifted from the pulley the loads 
which were lowered to them. The rope 
glided up again like a serpent, and Mr 
Finch’s window was closed quietly. 

Then a woman stole from the dark 
doorway behind him. Her head and 
shoulders were muffled in a shawl and 
under it she carried a dark lantern. 
Wash took it eagerly; he thrust his arm 
into the box which had come down first. 
When he drew it out he sniffed and mut- 
tered angrily. His hand went more care- 
fully into a crate, from which he had 
wrenched a loosened slat. He pulled out 
a strange, limp, dead thing and held it 
curiously before the gleam of the lan- 
tern. 

“Whew!” whistled Peter. 

“By gum,” whispered Wash, “if ’tain’t 
a dead Belgian hare. I’ve seen them 
fancy-priced things hangin’ in rows at 
the market an’ I'll be jiggered if there 
ain’t a thousand or more of them in that 
there crate.” 

Miss Blossom burst into a passion of 
tears; then ihe countryman felt himself 
lifted to his feet by a policeman, the gag 
was removed from his mouth. 

Following is an extract from the police 
court column of the Rochester Mail a 
day or two before Good Friday: 

MR FINCH’S EASTER RABBITS 


Charles Ferris, an employee of John Callahan, 
drayman, was before the central police court 
this morning and his case resulted in interest- 
ing developments. Last night Officer Stern- 
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berg was attracted by a commotion in the rear 
of the Berwick apartment house. Here he 
found Ferris lying in a dazed condition, while 
the colored janitor and elevator man, together 
with a Miss Lina Blossom, seemed to be as 
dazed mentally as Ferris was physically. All 
were taken to the station, the colored men and 
Miss Blossom being released on the arrival of 
Mr Berwick, who vouched for their appear- 
ance in court this morning. It was hardly 
necessary, however, after the story told by 
Ferris. One of the tenants of the Berwick is 
Thaddeus Finch, a wealthy retired merchant 
of an eccentric turn and given to mysterious 
habits. One night while sleeping in the 
apartment directly under Mr _ Finch’s, Miss 
Blossom was awakened at midnight by bun- 
dies being hoisted up and down from the 
courtyard to the floor above her. Next day 
she took into her confidence the janitor and 
the elevator man, who had also been harbor- 
ing suspicions of Mr Finch. This perpendic- 
ular trolley system it seems was put into opera- 
tion every Monday night. The trio resolved to 
fathom the mystery and were on hand last 
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night at close range. The solution of the 
mystery will be found in the following state- 
ment made to the justice by Thaddeus Finch 
himself: 

“I retired from business eight years ago. | 
became completely absorbed in the subject of 
Belgian hares. ‘This led to a desire to breed 
them. I did not want to leave the city. | 
took a top apartment at the Berwick, built 
hutches and carried several of the finest stock 
I could obtain. I saw no reason why I should 
take anyone into my confidence. I was doing 
nothing illegal and was not interfering with 
my neighbors. It was an easy matter to pro- 
vide the necessary vegetables, but hay was 
needed and refuse had to be removed, as we!! 
as the rapid increase of hares, which could 
be sold without difficulty. I arranged wit) 
Ferris to come at midnight every Monday, anc 
for weeks he has brought what I ordered ani 
taken away refuse, as well as the hares, whicl 
were delivered the following morning. | 
trust this will exonerate the young man, while 
of course no blame can be attached to the 
officer on duty.” 


The Supper Maisie Cooked 


(= night when Maisie was eight 
years old, she returned home from 
a long visit to her grandmother. In 
the morning her papa called her to come 
outdoors with him to see something 
brand, span new. What do you suppose 
it was? In the yard stood the cunningest 
little house you ever saw, with four win- 
dows, a door, a chimney and a scrap of a 
doorstep. 

“What is it, papa?” asked Maisie in 
astonishment. “It is too little for a stable 
and too big for a dog kennel.” 

“Tt isn’t too big or too little for a small 
girl, is it?” asked papa. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Maisie. “You 
don’t mean, you dear old papa, that it is 
a playhouse—for me?” 

“That is exactly what it is,” laughed 
papa; “a surprise playhouse. You know 
I wrote you not to come home for two 
days longer. That was because the car- 
penter did not get it finished in time.” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” cried Maisie again when 
her papa unlocked the door and led 


her in. The playhouse was even nicer 
indoors than out. It was beautifull) 
sheathed with brown wood. At one end 
stood a little shining stove. A wood fire 
was crackling in it, and in a basket were 
heaped nice dry sticks of wood. There 
was the loveliest white enamel sink with 
everything about it that Maisie’s mamma 
had in the kitchen, a brilliant new dish- 
pan and wire strainer, a long-handled 
dipper, a towel rack with a snowy fresh 
towel, and all sorts of little things, like 
a vegetable knife, measuring cup, egg 
beater and strainer. Two cupboards filled 
the corners by the stove. In one there 
was a set of pretty dishes; not dolly 
dishes, you understand, but real dishes 
with bachelor buttons all over them. 
There were knives and forks and spoons 
and tumblers and tablecloth and napkins, 
and even little glass preserve dishes. In 
the bottom shelves there were nice gran- 
ite pots and pans, everything new and 
fresh and lovely. Beside one window 
was a little folding table to cook at, and 
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at the end of the room was a dining 
table all shiny with varnish. Mamma 
had come into the playhouse now, and 
she asked eagerly: “Well, how does 
Maisie like it all, papa?” 

Maisie turned and threw her arms 
about her mother’s neck. “Oh, mamma, 
I’ve thought about playhouses lots and 
lots of times, and dreamed about them, 
but I never thought or dreamed of any- 
thing half as lovely as this. I shall just 
love it!” cried the little girl. 

Mamma looked down into the shining 
eyes. “And I'll tell my little girl what 
I want in return,” she said. “I want her 
to grow up a fine little housekeeper, to 
love housework and keep everything just 
as neat and nice in this little kitchen as 
it is in the big one in the house.” 

At noon five people found invitations 
on their plates. They were mamma, 
papa and big brother Dan, and uncle 
and aunt next door. The invitations 
read: 


MAISIE’S HOUSE, WITH ITS LARGE VERANDA AT THE END 


Miss Maisie Hunter begs the pleasure of 
your company for supper, at 6 p m, in the little 
house in the yard. RS V P. 


All the R S V P’s said “Yes,” and 
what a busy afternoon Maisie did have! 
She had taken lots of lessons of her 
mamma in the big kitchen, so she got 
supper all alone, except that mamma 
ran in once in a while just to find out if 
there was any perplexity to be solved. 
The menu was pinned up over the sink 
and two recipes printed in mamma’s very 
best printing hung beside it. Here was 
the bill of fare: 


Frizzled beef on toast 
Saratoga chips 
Tea Olives 
Orange and banana shortcake 


One recipe read: 


From half a pound of dried beef pick off the 
skin and fat and shred it into little bits. 
Cover with hot water, let it stand ten min- 
utes, then drain. Put two cups of rich milk 
in the double boiler, set it on to scald and mix 
three tablespoons of flour with cold milk. 
Add this to the milk and stir till quite smooth, 
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MAISIE BUILDING A FIRE IN HER STOVE—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


then put in the beef and let it cook five min- 
utes. Pour over triangles of toast laid on a 
platter. 

The other recipe, for shortcake, said: 


Put two cups of flour, four teaspoons of 
baking powder, half a teaspoon of salt and 
two teaspoons of sugar in a sifter. Sift into 
a bowl, then rub in four tablespoons of butter 
and wet with three-quarters of a cup of milk. 
Turn out on a fioured board and cut into two 

ieces. Roll each one out as round as possible. 

ut one in a pie plate and spread with soft 
butter, then put the other round on top. Set it 
in the oven to bake. While it bakes cut up 
four oranges and four bananas and cover with 
powdered sugar. Put the fruit between and 
on top of the shortcake. 

You ought to have seen Maisie’s table. 
It looked beautiful, with a vase of golden 
daffodils in the center and all the good 
things around just hot from the oven. 
How surprised everybody was when 
they discovered that mamma didn’t help, 
not even one little bit. Papa was the 
most surprised and delighted of all. He 
said that one supper paid for all he had 
spent on the playhouse and that he would 
just love to eat in a kitchen,—especially 
Maisie’s kitchen,—all the rest of his life. 


What the Wind Says 


By Mary F. Butts 
Boo! boo! boo! 
I am after you. 
I want your nose 


I want your toes, 
Boo! boo! boo! 


Boo! boo! boo! 

There’s but one chance for you. 
Hurry off to bed 

Hide your feet and your head— 
Boo! boo! boo! 


Yankee Slang 


T= English girl is usually held up as 
a model of all that is refined, soft, 
low-voiced and excellent in woman. Yet 
a recent sketch of her in the Westminster 
Budget represents her as saying: “O 
Daddy, you never were such a nice old 
brick before!” “I think you are mean”; 
“Gladys, you are a beast”; “I don’t want 
the stupid thing”; and, “I’d introduce 
you like a shot if I knew who you were.” 
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For the GROWN UP 


An April Fool’s Evening 
By Marjorre Marcu 


The would-be hostess has a smile and a big 
interrogation mark for my greeting as I write 
to her this month. “It must be another 
informal evening,” I answer; “both inclination 
and purse say so.” And she nods in response. 
So let us imagine we have invited twenty-five 
guests, all well known to each other, and the 
invitations we must word somewhat in this 
way? 

Miss Blank: 

The pleasure of your company is requested 
at an informal April Fool's party, from eight 
until twelve, April first. Please wear sheet 
and pillowcase dress. 

Yours very sincerely, 


The designs of sheet and pillow case dresses 
aré eridless, arid the whole effect is rather pretty 
and ghostlike as the guests assemble in the 
parlof ready for the fun. The host and 
hostess should be similarly clad, but to distin- 
guish them, they might have tiny bells sewed 
to their disguise that “they may make music 
wherever they go.” Red jesters’ caps gener- 
ously supplied with bells are a good addition 
and make attractive souvenirs for the guests 
to take home. These may or may not be sup- 
plied to the guests in the dressing room. It 
is a little additional trouble in preparation of 
the evening. 

When all are assembled the April Fools’ 
dance begins. All the ghostlike figures range 
themselves in line. One person at a time steps 
out of the rank, whispers his or her name to 
the hostess, who with paper and pencil in hand 
is to be score keeper, and she writes down his 
guesswork. He is to guess without touching 
the figures who each person is, saying the 
guess out loud that all may hear. If the guess 
is right the ghostlike personator guessed keeps 
silent—if the guesser makes a mistake the 
figure before him calls out “April Fool,” the 
score keeper, as I said, keeping track of the 
number of times he is fooled. At the end of 
the line being reached, a gay waltz strikes up 
from the piano, The sheeted figures seize 
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each other as partners until the music suddenly 
ceases once more and the “ghosts” line up 
for another guesser. This does away with any 
advantage the last guesser might have over the 
first in being April Fooled. And so the mer- 
riment waxes loud until all have guessed and 
the hostess orders the masks removed and 
announces the name of the guesser who was 
April Fooled the least. A prize should be 
given to the most successful. This game is 
new and is great fun, as can be imagined. 

The next part of the program as announced 
by the hostess is the finding of tiny bells 
hidden here and there and everywhere. The 
one who finds the greatest number of bells is 
to be proclaimed chief jester and will have 
the honor of cutting the April Fool pie at- the 
supper table. This game scatters the guests 
and for fifteen minutes gives chances for 
charming tete-a-tetes and whispered confer- 
ences in corners, that makes the evening pleas- 
ant and keeps the merriment afloat. When 
the name of the chief jester is announced, 
the party disappears into the dining room. 
Here the guests are served at small tables, 
all the viands, however, being placed on the 
center table. The April Fool pie causes much 
fun. This should be an enormous pie of pie- 
crust filled with tiny trifles wrapped in tissue 
paper. On the top of the pie twenty-four 
little birds cut out of black paper are perched 
by means of pins stuck through their feet. 
Also pinned to the pie is this verse: 

When this pie is opened, 
The birds begin to sing? 

That is where you're - April-fooled. 
We won't do such a thing! 

As I said, the pie can hold any tiny trinkets, 
If some personal joke can be carried out by the 
character of the gifts so much the better. If 
one wishes to be at the trouble of having 
bells (little ones, of course) stitched here and 
there and everywhere, it is a carrying out of 
the idea that a fool must have cap and bells. 
A fringe of bells to the tablecloths, as an 
edge to the candle shades, and on the rungs 
of the chairs, would be the most effective and 
best spots. 

Fried oysters, with sandwiches and coffee, 
ices and cakes, would make a good menu. 
Here there should be no fooling. The candies 
that are made of cotton, the food that is 
deluged with pepper, etc, etc, seem but poor 
jokes to the average jester, and when hospi- 
tality is to play the fool it would be the hight 
of rudeness to his guests. 
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Elaborate Simplicity 
By Basetre A. MUELLE 


It seems as though nothing in the line of 
expensive materials, embroideries, laces and 
the most amazing hand work were wanting this 


SHIRRING 


season in the making of a comparatively simple 
gown. The time and labor expended on a 
single little bodice are enough to make one 
stand aghast and wonder what else can pos- 
sibly be added. At first glance many of 
“the gowns do not appear particularly 
startling; on closer inspection one dis- 
covers myriads of French knots, count- 
less hand-sewn tucks, seam upon seam of 
open work stitching, all combined to 
make the daintiest and most exquisite of 
frocks. Now this is just where the 
clever girl rejoices over her less talented 
sister, for she can adorn her gowns with 
all the fancy sewing needed without feel- 


CATSTITCHING 


FIGURE I, MUSLIN GOWN 

ing that every stitch added means another 
deadly attack on the contents of her pocketbook. 
There are so many pretty little tricks in hand 
sewing one can learn from examining the 
dainty gowns made by the skillful needlewomen 
on the other side. 

A variation from the regulation shirring (so 
much of which is used on Parisian gowns) 
was seen on a sweet pale blue mull, which had 
rows of shirring on the yokes of skirt and 
bodice and the tops of the sleeves. The ma- 
terial was shirred in rows three-quarters of 
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FIGURE 5. SHEER PINK MUSLIN 


an inch apart and following the outline of the 
shirring threads were rows of dainty feather- 
stitching done in blue, keeping the gathers in 
place. The sketch on Page 304 will perhaps 
help one to follow directions. The same blue 
mull gown, a marvel of hand work in itself, 
had a flounce on the skirt which was finished 
around the bottom with rows of hand-sewn 
tucks about an eighth of an inch in width. At 
regular intervals a stitch was taken from the 
under side which caught the tucks in the form 
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of a scallop. It made a pretty finish and one 
very easy to copy. Bands of silk, satin or 
velvet ribbon or machine-stitched bands of the 
gown material, joined together by a cross- 
stitch in silk, make a decidedly modish trim- 
ming. This trimming is easily made by bast- 
ing the bands on to stiff paper, the desired 
width apart, and joining the goods with a fancy 
stitch. Do not sew through the paper backing. 

A gown of pale ecru crepe was trimmed with 
five bands of black velvet ribbon joined by 
catstitching of ecru silk, and was most effect- 
ive. It was used as a border at the top of the 
flounce, also as an insertion on the flounce 
above the hem and on the bodice and sleeves. 
This border consisted of four rows of half- 
inch velvet ribbon its own width apart and 
joined by rows of catstitching. The trim- 
ming for this ecru gown, a strip of about ten 
yards, was made at home and saved quite an 
item on the dressmaker’s bill. A trimming of 
this sort made up of pale blue or pink ribbons 
is most fetching on a dainty lawn. 

Beautiful materials are displayed from which 
to select suitable gowns for every occasion— 
striped and dotted madras and linen for shirt 
waist suits, and canvas in every possible shade 
and texture; organdies, mulls, grass linens, 
lace-striped and figured batistes and beautiful 
plain and embroidered pongees. Pongees are 
not shown as heretofore in shades of ecru 
alone, but this year may be found in pale tints 
of blue and pink with embroideries to match. 
Large flowered muslins and lawns predomi- 
nate, and picturesque effects can be produced 

with flounced skirts, fichu 

we draped shoulders, and pert 

black velvet bows here and 

there, surmounted with a 

huge rose-wreathed hat. 

Ruffles galore, edged with 

laces or ribbon, circular and 

pleated flounces, rows of 

puffing—everything in fact 

is put on the skirts to accentuate the fullness 

around the bottom. Hip yokes are in great 

favor, shirred and puffed for the slight figures, 

and for those of generous proportions tight- 

fitting ones of lace or embroidery. Bodices 

remain bloused, the daintiest models all fasten- 

ing at the back. Certainly prettier effects can 

be obtained in trimming a bodice cut on these 

lines, but its possessor is indeed in a helpless 

position when she has but a limited time in 

which to dress and there is no one at hand to 
fasten the blouse for her. 

Still, considering all the inconveniences, the 
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FIGURE 4. WHITE SWISS 


waist that fastens at the back is undoubtedly 
the popular one. Sleeves appear in endless 
variety, all tight fitting or pleated to the el- 
bow and then flaring out into numerous ruffles 
and puffs. Any kind of fanciful design can be 
carried out in making a sleeve so long as the 
general outline is preserved. Elbow sleeves 
are seen on nearly all the summer gowns, end- 
ing in lace-trimmed ruffles which flare out 
gracefully on the outer edge and grow notice- 
ably smaller toward the inner one. Shirt waist 
sleeves are much fuller below the elbow, and 
the cuffs on many of the new models are as 
wide again as those of last year. 

Figure 1 is a dainty muslin gown which has 
a waist fastening at the back. It is of pale 
violet figured muslin with roses of cream lace 
insertion and black velvet ribbons. The skirt 
is trimmed with three rows of the insertion set 
on in a novel way. A full circular flounce 
finishes the skirt at the bottom, following the 
line of the lowest band of insertion. The 
blouse is trimmed with the insertion and has a 
tucked yoke and collar of white mull. 

Another dainty gown, shown in Figure 2, is 


particularly good style for a slight figure. It 
is of pale blue dotted muslin trimmed with 
narrow white insertion and lace edge to match. 
The skirt has three circular flounces and each 
flounce is trimmed with a narrow lace edged 
ruffie of the lawn. The top flounce is bordered 


FIGURE 3. WHITE ORGANDIE 


with two rows of insertion. This skirt flares 
very prettily and is a highly satisfactory model 
to follow. The waist has a box pleated bolero 
effect trimmed with lace insertion and edge, 
falling over a tucked blouse of the muslin. 
The sleeves are simply trimmed with two rows 
of insertion and have deep lace trimmed cuffs 
fastening with ribbon bows. 

No 3 is a dainty white organdie trimmed 
with insertions of lace. This is a very fetch- 
ing gown and well worth the trouble of mak- 
ing. The bodice has yoke and sleeves of finely 
tucked organdie, the yoke being outlined with 
two rows of insertion set on in diamond shape, 
the lower edge being finished with a ruffle of 
narrow lace. The skirt has a front panel of 
tucking, the seams bordering the panel being 
outlined with insertion, arranged to corre- 
spond with the diamond-shaped waist trim- 
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ming. Horizontal rows of insertion encircle 
the back breadths of the skirt. The flounce is 
trimmed with rows of insertion and finished at 
the bottom with a ruffle of lace. Sash and 
sleeve trimmings of pale blue louisine. 

An effective gown of white swiss dotted 
with black and trimmed with insertions of 
black lace is No 4. The bodice yoke, top of 
skirt and tops of sleeves are trimmed with 
bands of the insertion, each band ending in a 


FIGURE 6, PALE BLUE CANVAS 


rose of black applique. The bodice is simply 
made with rows of tucking between the bands 
of insertion, and fastens at the back. The 
skirt has five lace-edged flounces of the mus- 
lin. 

The fifth model is of sheer pink muslin 
trimmed with cream lace. The skirt has a 
hip yoke of the muslin laid in tiny folds, and 
edged with a band of the insertion. From the 
yoke to the knees it is laid in pleats, where 
it is finished with three circular lace-edged 
flounces. The yoke on the bodice is tucked 
and lace trimmed to correspond with the skirt 
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yoke, and both are covered with tiny French 
knots of cream white. 

Model 6 is of pale blue canvas simply made 
with a triple-flounced skirt and bloused waist. 
The collar over the shoulders extends into the 
waist line at the front and forms a regular 
sailor collar across the back. It is dotted with 
French knots of black and edged with a nar- 
row fancy braid trimming in light blue, black 
and white. The same braid trims the flounces 
on the skirt. 

No 7 is a large, flower-patterned mull, 
trimmed with shirrings of the same and lace 
insertions. The skirt has a shirred hip yoke 
oO: the muii, also a band of shirring at the 
top of the flounce. Bands of lace inser- 
tion outline the seams on the skirt, extending 
down on to the flounce and ending a few inches 
below the heading in a point. A band of the 
insertion is set on the flounce just above the 
wide hem. The bodice, which fastens at the 
back, has a shirred yoke outlined with lace- 
trimmed pointed tabs. This gown of white 


FIGURE 2. BLUE DOTTED MUSLIN 
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mull figured in pale green and made over a 
silk slip of pale green, was most bewitching. 


Ducklings and Debutantes 
By Miss 


One of the cleverest ideas in decoration 
evoked for a luncheon given for a much-feted 
debutante and the girls of her circle had for 
its chief factors half a dozen or more bright- 
colored Japanese fish and a round dozen tiny 
ducklings little more than through the shell. 
Down the center of the long table was placed 
an impromptu “duck” pond lined with lush 


EARLY WASH GOWN OF MILITARY BLUE PIN-DOTTED 
CANVAS CLOTH, TRIMMED WITH WHITE WASH 
BRAID AND WASH BUTTONS. BRAID SIMULAT- 
ING LONG YOKE AND GIRDLE AT BOTTOM OF 
WAIST, ALSO YOKE AT TOP OF SKIRT. LOWER 
HALF OF SLEEVES AND SHAPED FLOUNCE OUT- 
LINED WITH BRAID. DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY 
BERTHA ALLISON. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


FIGURE 7. FLOWER-PATTERNED MULL—SEE 
PAGE 307 


green moss and filled with crystal clear water. 
A tin tray, five feet long by two and one-half 
feet wide and six inches in depth, was made 
for the occasion, and flush with the edges a 
fringe of small leaved plants interspersed with 
yellow jonquils was placed, making a rushy 
border which effectually concealed the mechan- 
ism and gave an appropriate finish to the min- 
iature lake. A few small aquatic plants lifted 
their foliage from the clear water, in which 
disported the busy little balls of yellow fluff 
and their decorative co-partners from far-off 
Japan. Nosegays of yellow jonquils formed 
the floral favors and the plate cards done in 
water color were appropriately embellished 
with presentments of life in the realm of 
duckdom, namely big-bonneted little folk flee- 
ing from the wrath of the proud mother of 
many fluffy little ducklings. The incubator 
was responsible for the advent of the duck- 
lings, which, accustomed to human ministra- 
tions, displayed the nonchalance of extreme 
youth and innocence. 
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Five New Shirt Waists 


A group of waists is shown, suitable models 
to be copied in cotton, silk or fine lawn. The 
central sketch is of blue and white dotted silk 
trimmed with tucked folds of plain blue silk 
and fastened at the left side with tiny velvet 
bows. Chemisette and collar of cream lace. 
The upper left hand sketch is one of the popu- 
lar styles of the season, having the broad 
effect at the front. Made up in either silk or 
cotton it is mst satisfactory. The upper right 
hand sketch is a pale pink pongee waist with 
the yoke stitched in heavy white silk. The 
lower left hand model is of ecru linen, trimmed 
with bands of lace the same shade. The last 


sketch is of white wash silk trimmed with 
rows of white insertion. 


GarpEN Hat—A very pretty garden hat is 
made of a palm-leaf fan, which is deprived of 
its stick, has 2 hole cut in it a little nearer the 
handle than the middle of the fan, is faced on 
the under side with white or any other light 
mull, and has a full crown of the same mate- 
rial set in where the hole was cut. A large 
fluffy bow of the mull and strings of the same 
will make a hat so cool and pretty that you 
will never recognize in it the sordid, common- 
place fan which, while it may have been very 
serviceable, was never pretty—Mrs A. S. 
Mercure. 
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2269—Sutton Shirt Waist. Sizes 32, 
34, 36,38 and 4o bust measure. Corded 
pique, the box plaits inverted and strap- 
ped half way with a stitched band. 


2273—Milton Waist. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 bust measure, Adaptable 


2289—Anna Frock. Sizes to silk or cotton goods. Box plaits 


8,10 and 12 years. To be de- 


Three yards of 30-inch goods ired 


Good 


Housekeeping 


Patterns 


We have arranged 
with a leading pattern 
house to furnish the 
choicest and newest pat- 
terns at the low price of 
10 cents per pattern. Do 
not forget in ordering to 
specify the number of 
the design and _ size 
wanted. Address Pat- 
tern Department, Goop 
HovusEKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


loped in any light weight 
summer materia] ; lawn, challie 
or organdie. Front tucked and 
trimmed with insertion, which 
is carried into the skirt a few 
inches. Five to seven yards 
of goods required, according to 
the amount of tucking. 


2288—Olive Frock. Sizes for 
2,4and6 years. May be made 
in one piece, or with a guimpe. 


_ Any light weight goods. Three 


yards of goods, one yard wide, 
required for a garment medium 
size and the tucking. 


lifted and cut at the yoke to admit 
the lace collar. Three yards of 30- 
inch goods required. 


2268—Golden Rod Shirt Waist. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 bust measure. 
A cluster of tucks at each side with 
embroidery between and inserted be- 
neath ; sleeve tucked for fullness at 
the elbow. Three yards of 30-inch 
goods required. 
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MISS LUCY READY FOR BUSINESS 
OR ATHLETICS 


SHE IS A BIT “SPORTY” SOMETIMES, BUT NOT 
DANGEROUSLY SO 


Faster Hats 


IN HER PICTURE HAT 
—Drawings by Albert D. Blashfield 
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WShall I tell you what we did with 
our back yard last season? We 
cleaned it up thoroughly, to begin 
with. That made it look at least five 
hundred per cent better. Then we 
dug up a strip of ground along the 
fence and planted sweet peas. In 
front of them we sowed petunias, and 
phlox, and candytuft, and sweet alys- 
sum. In one corner we made a stand 
for some of the house plants that were 
to be kept in their pots during the season, and 
when we had them arranged there, the corner 
was really a pretty sight. The housewife, as 
she went about her daily tasks, could enjoy 
the sight and the fragrance of these flowers, 
while those in the front yard were for the time 
being quite out of her world. The children 
saw that the back yard was quite a different 
place from what it had been. They had enough 
of the sense of the fitness of things not to make 
it a dumping ground for rubbish, and they 
were very careful to do their share to keep it 
clean. They took as much pride in it as I did. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


WCanna seed should have a notch filed through 
the shell before planting, in order to ensure 
quick sprouting. 


WWe grow practically all our carnations in- 
side during the summer. They should be 
planted outside as early in spring as possible. 
Plant close together in the rows, say about six 
or eight inches apart, and allow just enough 
room between the rows to work a hand culti- 
vator. By July 1, if you have attended faith- 
fully to pinching, you will have nice, bushy 
little plants. As soon after this date as pos- 
sible prepare to house them. The houses 
should be thoroughly cleaned of red spider 
before planting young stock in them. I would 
also advise giving the young plants a good 
syringing before lifting, as some of the varie- 
ties get badly infested with the spider in the 
field. The houses should be shaded after plant- 
ing unless you can get a few days of cloudy 
weather. Treatment after housing is the same 
as that ordinarily practiced. The walks, walls 
and surfaces underneath the benches should be 
faithfully syringed to keep down the red 
spider; in which case it will not be necessary 


to syringe the plants more than once 

in two or three weeks. If done early 

in the morning I find it very benefi- 

cial, as it washes the dust off the 

plants and keeps the pores of the foli- 

age open for action. It is also well to 

get the hose outside ocasionally to 

wash the dust off the glass, as the 

more light the plants receive after 

they are established, the healthier and 

tougher will be their growth. The soil N 
should not be too rich or it will cause a soft 
and spindling growth. If the soil is naturally 
good, rotted sod, etc, it is best not to add any 
manure whatever ; superfluous manure must be 
guarded against, as with such a high tempera- 
ture and a regular supply of moisture at the 
roots the plant will grow fast enough without. 
It means more feeding later on. To do away 
with so much of the extra hand cultivation, I 
find it a good plan to leave a ridge or eleva- 
tion of the soil between the rows. The venti- 
lators should be left open night and day until 
the temperature gets down to forty degrees at 
night. It is quite important to give them the 
benefit of this low temperature if it can be 
done before the blooms appear—James Harts- 
horne. 


WGeraniums are magnificent bedding plants 
and all those that have bloomed during the 
winter may be made to do summer duty by 
cutting them back several inches and keeping 
them in the shade, with plenty of water, for a 
week or two. They can then be used as bed- 
ding plants and will bloom well all summer.— 
Annie Bruce. 


WaAn easy method of starting cuttings from 
our winter plants and having them ready to 
grow well and rapidly as soon as*the ground is 
ready for them, is to take in April a saucer and 
fill with sand which is kept constantly wet. In 
this wet sand the cuttings are inserted and 
placed in the full sunlight. This method is 
nearly always a sure one, but where there is 
a special favorite and we wish to feel more 
sure it is a good plan to put the cuttings into 
small bottles filled with rather warm water. 
The bottles should then be hung in a sunny 
window. Tie a piece of cotton around the 
mouth, which will prevent evaporation and 
keep a more even temperature, thus making 
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the cuttings sprout sooner. When the roots 
are an inch long the cuttings should be trans- 
planted. To do this safely, fill the bottle up 
with nice rich earth. Leave it to dry off for 
two or three days, then break the glass and the 
young plant can be set out without disturbing 
its roots at all_—A. B. 


UWA florist told me the other day that a well- 
adorned dining table no longer exhibits a great 
centerpiece of flowers. Instead, the embroi- 
dered doily, which to be up to date is large and 
square, calls for a tall, slim vase with a few 
choice roses or some tall-stemmed flowers in 
the center of the doily. At each corner of the 
doily goes a lower vase of the same style as the 
taller, with the same flowers in it. Sometimes 
the vases are low and hold violets or orchids, 
but they must be alike. This florist predicts 
for spring and early summer table decoration 
a great profusion of lily of the valley, which 
Queen Alexandra has chosen as the coronation 
flower.—C. 


VWCallas may be made to grow and bloom much 
more rapidly if they are soaked once a week 
in water which is hot enough to just comfort- 
ably bear the hand. Set the plant in a basin 
deep enough to let the water come about half 
way up the pot and let it soak about an hour.— 
A. B. 


VMy pansy bed was on the east side of the 
house, where it caught the sun until noon and 
was shaded all the afternoon. The soil was 
black, cool and moist, and was fertilized with 
decomposed hen manure. I planted the seeds 
about May 1 and when the plants were large 
enough, transplanted them to stand about six 
inches apart each way. They can be trans- 
planted when in bloom without injury. The 
bed was a mass of bloom all summer, and was 
beautiful, but the next summer was 
finer still. Large numbers of self- 
sown plants came up in the fall, and 
in the spring I transplanted them to 
fill the bed. Few of the old plants 
survived the winter. My pansies had 
lots of water during the hot, dry 
weather and were the admiration of 
the neighborhood. For table decora- 
tion I get a sheet of green moss from 
the woods, place it in a shallow glass 
dish of water, and fill with pansies. 
By keeping the moss 
well filled with water 
_it will keep green a 
long time.—Grace 

Guile. 


WThe finest and hardiest rose I know (except- 
ing General Jacqueminot) is Mrs John Laing. 
Give her a sunny corner in your garden and 
she will repay you with beautiful, full, sweet 
pink roses from June until frost and will be 
a joy to you for many years.—E. L. Bump. 
WThe Paris daisy or Marguerite is one of the 
best plants for winter blooming. A small plant 
started in spring will grow rapidly and should 
be put in a seven or eight-inch pot in October. 
When it fills this pot with roots it will begin 
to bloom and give a great many flowers. The 
foliage is very pleasing and almost as finely cut 
as a fern. 


UWThe summer oxalis makes a very neat and 
pretty bed or border. The bulbs should be 
set in a warm, sunny spot and when once 
planted they take care of themselves. The 
myriads of bright pink blossoms and an abun- 
dance of graceful leaves, many of which are 
prettily marked, make the plant a charming 
one. The bulbs increase very fast and a dozen 
planted in spring will give a large number by 
fall for a bed next year. They should be lifted 
in the fall and stored in a frost proof place. 


VA beautiful annual vine for the veranda is 
the canary bird flower,Tropaecolum canariense. 
The seeds are rather slow to germinate, but 
after they reach daylight they grow very rap- 
idly. The vines grow straight upward without 
any training, and cling in a curious way: the 
leaf stems twine once or twice around a wire 
so tightly that no wind can blow them loose. 
They are very leafy and make a fine screen. 
The foliage is delicate and finely cut, so the 
vines are very ornamental, even without the 
blossoms. When covered with hundreds of 
dainty yellow flowers, looking like tiny, saucy 
birds with wings outspread, they are very beau- 
tiful. The seed should not be planted 

in the open ground until it becomes 

quite warm. Mine grew last year in 

a hot, dry place on the south side of 

a piazza in ordinary soil with a little 

fertilizer added.—G. G. 


YWAmong the best vines for covering 
porches, fences or other places, in my 
experience, are the favorite and fas- 
cinating Japanese morning glories. 
They are quite as hardy and vigor- 
ous as the old-fashioned sorts, but 


with much larger 
flowers and of a 
greater variety and 
delicacy color.— 
E. 
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THIS COTTAGE HAS BEEN BUILT, COMPLETE FORK OCCUPANCY, FOR $5000 


Suggestions for | 
Summer Cottages 


Which may be made 
available for all-the-year 


) use. Floor plans will be 
| printed if enough read- 


ers desire. Four of the 
designs are by F. R. 
Comstock, 20 East 42d 
street, New York, the 
one at the bottom of 
Page 315 is by Paul 
Warner, Springfield, 
Mass, and the one in the 


middle of Page 314 is by 


Fred C. Watson, York 
Village, Me. 
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AN ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR A SUMMER OR ALL-THE-YEAR-AROUND DWELLING, TO COST, COMPLETE, IN \ 
THE VICINITY OF $4000 | 


Suggestions for 
Summer Cottages 


= 


A HOUSE COSTING, COMPLETE, ABOUT $20c0 


A SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE LITTLE SUMMER COTTAGE, WITH FLOOR PLANS. THIS CAN BE BUILT FOR 
ABOUT $1300, WITH PLUMBING BUT WITHOUT A CELLAR. A BATHROOM IS PROVIDED- FOR UP- 
STAIRS; THE DOWNSTAIRS: CHAMBER IS AVAILABLE FOR A DINING ROOM. 
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Good Things for Luncheon 


As Prepared at the New England Cooking 
School of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


“The menu for to-day,” said Miss Downing, 
the principal, “is salmon bisque, tripe a la 
creole, Waldorf salad, sour cream cookies and 
bombe glace.” The recipe for salmon bisque 
read as follows: 

Drain the oil from one-third can of salmon, 
remove the bones and skin and rub through a 
sieve. Add gradually one quart of scalded 
milk, one and a half teaspoons of salt, a dust 
of pepper, four tablespoons of flour and two 
tablespoons of butter rubbed into a paste to 
bind the soup. This is a very nice way 
to utilize the remains of a can of salmon, 
remains not large enough to re-serve in any 
other way. Crab meat or lobster can be made 
into a bisque in the same way. 

“Tripe a la creole is one of the best ways 
for cooking this dish,” continued Miss Down- 
ing. “You all know what tripe looks like. It 
is one of the most digestible pieces of meat 
there is. It is the lining of a cow’s stomach. 
It is very tender and very digestible, if cooked 
properly. The recipe says cut tripe in pieces 
two inches long by one-half inch wide, that is 
little strips, having three cupfuls. Put in a 


pan and set in an oven, that the water may be - 


drawn out. If you didn’t do this, the water 
would come out in your sauce and make 
it thinner than you want. Cook together two 
tablespoons of butter and two tablespoons of 
onion, add one-eighth green pepper, finely 
chopped, one tablespoon of flour, half a cup 
of stock, one-fourth cup drained tomatoes and 
one fresh mushroom cut in slices. Add the 
tripe and cook five minutes. Season with pep- 
per and salt. 

“For the Waldorf salad mix equal quanti- 
ties of finely cut apple and celery, and moisten 
with mayonnaise dressing. You want tart 
apples. When you pare any fruit use a silver 
knife. As you pare the apples for this salad, 
put them into cold water with a little bit of 


lemon juice; the sour water prevents them 
from turning dark and keeps them white. 
Have your celery cut in cubes the same size 
as the apples. If you wish, add English wal- 
nuts to this salad. Garnish with curled celery 
and canned pimentoes cut in strips or fancy 
shapes. An attractive way for serving Wal- 
dorf salad is to remove the tops from perfect 
apples, red or green, scoop out the fruit, leav- 
ing enough to keep the skins shapely. Fill 
the shells with the salad, replace the tops and 
serve on lettuce leaves. 

“For sour cream cookies, cream one cup but- 
ter, slowly add two and one-quarter cups sugar, 
three eggs well beaten, one cup thick sour 
cream with one and one-quarter teaspoons soda, 
five cups flour, chill, toss on a floured board, 
pat, roll out, cut and bake in a hot oven for 
ten or fifteen minutes. When I speak of 
creaming butter I mean measure the butter into 
the bowl and stir slowly with a wooden spoon 
until it is creamy, soft and waxy. As soon 
as the soda strikes the sour milk, the alkali in 
the soda liberates the acid in the sour milk and 
it begins to effervesce. When the cookies are 
first mixed they are apt to stick, but if they 
stand a while in a refrigerator they are not 
so sticky when you put them on the board. 
Instead of a board we use a magic cover, and 
also a cover for the rolling pin. The reason 
why a marble board is used by professional 
bakers is because it is cold and does not retain 
heat. Now we cut out our cookies, put in the 
dripping pan and bake. 

“Bombe glace is a delicate dessert, which 
may be prepared from blood orange ice and 
vanilla ice cream. Here is the recipe to be 
followed: 


“Make a syrup from two cups of water and 
one cup of sugar, allowing it to boil for twenty 
minutes. Then add one cup of the red juice 
from blood oranges, color it darker if neces- 
sary with fruit red. Add two tablespoons of 
lemon juice and the grated rind of one orange, 
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Line it into a mold, fill with 


cool and freeze. 
vanilla ice cream, cover, pack in salt and ice 
and let it stand two hours.” 


What Not to Send a Sick Friend 
By Davis CHANDLER 


Do not use your choicest china and finest 
damask when sending things to a sick person. 
If you wish to display them wait until your 
friend can come to enjoy them with you, at 
your house. It is all very well to make things 
attractive, but one can do this without using a 
plate belonging to a set difficult to replace if 
broken. Simple doilies of good quality can 
often be purchased at special sales and kept 
for packing luncheons for picnics, school or 
traveling and delicacies for invalids. The 
pure white silky Japanese napkins are very 


and the house running serenely, with plenty of 
sisters, cousins and aunts and trained servants 
to receive and return things, it is quite differ- 
ent; but in any case, be guided somewhat by 
this caution. Should a near neighbor send you 
eggnog or flowers in choice cut glass do not 
return them by her child, who may offer to 
take them, unless you know that her mother 
allows her to handle them. Children feel so 
important that they hurry and dash things to 
pieces. Even if your child of the same age is 
reliable, hers may not be, so always send vases 
or valuable books back by a responsible mes- 
senger. 

People often send dainties entirely unfit for 
the first stages or the crisis of acute illness. 
Often it is the caretakers who need to be 
thought of, for they hardly think of themselves 
or are unable to eat regularly. Sickness often 
causes a cook or housemaid to leave, and 


BOMBE GLACE, INSIDE AND OUT 


suitable for lining a box or a basket, and the 
gay flowered ones please children. Odd plates, 
bowls and novelties can be found in many in- 
expensive wares. Send word that nothing is 
to be returned. Either ask them to accept it 
as a gift or say you will call for it, sickness 
entails so much extra work. 

Sometimes the sick person, if a careful 
housekeeper, rouses up to call to some thought- 
less attendant: “Be careful of that tall pitcher 
in the ice chest”; “See that that napkin is 
laundered to go back with the dishes,” etc, etc. 
Oftentimes the trouble to watch and direct 
gives a woman trouble and extra talking when 
in her room, or extra steps when convalescing, 
besides the note of thanks to write, until, like 
Charles Lamb, she prays to be delivered from 
her friends. 

Of course, if the illness is of a mild nature 


tempting, nourishing food is not at hand. Re- 
member not the sick ones but the well ones 
so that they can keep up under the great 
strain. 

A lady once said to a neighbor: “My little 
boy, you know, could take nothing but milk 
and beef tea for weeks, but the fruit and food 
you sent me helped him indirectly, as it pleased 
and tempted me to eat, and so I was better 
able to stand the long hours of night nursing. 
I grew accustomed to watch every afternoon 
for the fine Duchess pears from your house.” 

To semi-invalids who are boarding, home- 
made dainties are more acceptable than flowers 
or reading. Remember especially mothers and 
sick children in boarding houses, for their 
trays may be quite unsuitable, and if the illness 
be contagious, it is difficult to communicate 
with the outside world. 
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Fancy Breads 
By Mary M. WILLARD 


Where much entertaining is done, especially 
on a slender income, the housewife is often at 
her wits’ end to furnish a variety. To one 
familiar with their possibilities, fancy breads 
afford a wide field and lend very material aid 
in eking out what might otherwise prove a 
too frugal meal for the hostess’s ideas of hos- 
pitality. 


When company drops in unexpectedly for 
luncheon or tea, it is but a few minutes’ work 
to put together a delicious Sally Lunn after 
the following fashion: Measure one cup of 
sugar and one-half cup of butter and lard 
mixed, beat slightly, add two whole eggs and 
beat again till thick and creamy. Now pour 
in a cup of sweet milk and three cups of sifted 
flour containing two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Put in a deep pan with a spout to 
it, grate nutmeg liberally over the top and 
bake thirty minutes. 


Queen muffins are especially nice, and once 
gave the desired extra touch to a meal which 
was to have consisted of a dish of the much- 
despised hash and plain bread and butter. 
Aided by the muffins and a pot of chocolate, 
it passed muster very creditably. Three eggs, 
beaten separately, will be required for these, 
although two may be made to serve. To one 
quart of sweet milk add four tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, a saltspoonful of salt, the 
yolks of the eggs and two generous teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder mixed with two pints 
of sifted flour. When this has been stirred in, 
add enough more flour to make a rather stiff 
batter, then, the beaten whites. Have the pans 
well greased and piping hot. 


For luncheon nothing is nicer than a hot 
currant loaf. It is also cheap, a desideratum. 
One tablespoonful of butter, one cup of sugar, 
one egg, a little over a half cup of milk, one 
and one-half cups of flour, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. When well mixed, add three- 
quarters of a cup of currants lightly dusted 
with flour. Bake in a loaf. 


Given time to make preparation ahead, rai- 
sin bread forms an excellent substitute for 
cake, and is also desirable for school lunches. 
Make a sponge at night of one quart of milk, 
boiled and cooled—water will answer if more 
shortening is used—a tablespoonful of lard 
added to the warm milk. When cool, stir in 
two beaten eggs, three-quarters of a pound of 


sugar, flour enough to make a soft batter, and 
a yeast cake. In the morning add a table- 
spoonful of salt, two pounds of seedless raisins 
and flour to make a dough. When risen, mold 
into four loaves, sprinkle cinnamon over the 
tops, let get very light and bake one hour in 
a moderate oven. Cut in slices when cold. 
Good while a crumb of it lasts. 


Potato puffs are a particularly light, flaky 
sort of rusk. Boil and mash one quart of 
chopped potatoes, add a cup of milk, two 
beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of lard or butter, 
a teaspoonful of salt, one cup of sugar, one- 
half a yeast cake, and flour enough to make a 
thin batter. When light, make up like bread 
dough. Let rise, then make into rolls. When 
these are very light bake in a moderate oveti. 
Set the sponge somewhat before noon if the 
rolls are wished hot for tea, 


A popular bread for breakfast on frosty 
mornings is German shortcake. To one quart 
of flour add one tablespoonful of lard, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a saltspoonful of salt. 
Mix all the ingredients with the flour and add 
enough milk to make a soft dough. Roll into 
two sheets, put in pie plates, allowing it to 
come up on the sides a little, spread with 
melted butter, sprinkle with granulated sugar 
and ground cinnamon. 


Those fond of molasses might perhaps give 
spice bread the preference. For this use a 
half pint of molasses, a half pint of water, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one pound of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful each of ginger and cinnamon. Mix 
molasses, butter and spices, add water, flour 
and baking powder. Bake in a sheet and eat 
warm. The reader will notice that no eggs 
are needed. 


Buns are popularly supposed to be made of 
yeast-raised dough only, but there is really a 
“short cut” for them by means of baking 
powder. Mix together one pint of unsifted 
flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, then sift it twice. Into this rub 
a generous tablespoonful of lard. Wet with 
sweet milk to form a soft dough. Roll down 
to a sheet about half an inch thick. Spread 
with butter, then with sugar and a cupful of 
currants. Sprinkle with cinnamon and roll 
up. Cut in slices the thickness of a biscuit, ay 
in greased pans and bake ten or twelve 
minutes. 
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Lobsters at Their Best 


By Mary Foster SNIDER 


In removing the meat from the shell the 
following directions may prove helpful to the 
novice: First break off all the claws and re- 
move the tail. Then split the body through 
the center, and take out the soft, green, 
creamy mass which forms the liver, and the 
coral, so named from its beautiful red coloring, 
saving both. The stomach is under the head, 
and this should be thrown away. Cut the tail 
shell open and take out the meat in one piece; 
split this piece open, and the intestinal canal, 
which runs its entire length, will be found. 
This canal, the stomach and the spongy por- 
tions between the body and shell are not used. 
Crack all the claws and remove the meat. The 
following recipes will be found excellent: 
Lobster Baked in the Shell 


After removing the meat from a boiled lob- 
ster, put it in a saucepan with one gill of 
cream or rich milk, seasoning to taste, and 
a dessertspoon of butter rolled in a dessert- 
spoon of flour; stir it to keep from oiling, and 
when all the ingredients are well mixed, pour 
them into the lobster shell and bake in the 
oven until of a light brown color. Serve hot. 


Stewed Lobster 


Cut the lobster meat into very small pieces, 
but do not mince it. Season it with a little 
powdered nutmeg, a few blades of mace, a 
dash of cayenne and salt to taste. Mix with 
it one-fourth of a pound of butter cut in small 
bits, and half a cup of lemon juice added to 
one cup of cold water. Put all together into 
a saucepan and let it stew gently for twenty 
minutes, keeping the pan closely covered lest 
the flavor should evaporate. Serve it very hot. 


Mayonnaise of Lobster 


Well whisk the yolks of two eggs in a bowl, 
add a pinch of dry mustard and a little salt, 
then add, a little at a time alternately, half a 
pint of olive oil and a gill of lemon juice or 
vinegar, stirring constantly. Wash nice let- 
tuce leaves carefully, and drain them on a clean 
towel. Tear them into nice-sized pieces, and 
arrange neatly in a salad bowl in a small heap, 
spread some of the mayonnaise over it, then 
lay on the top nice-sized pieces of lobster meat, 
and pour over all the remainder of the mayon- 
naise. Garnish with thin slices of hard-boiled 
eggs and the powdered coral. Keep very cold 
until serving time. 


Lobster Rissoles 


Take out the meat of a boiled lobster; 
mince it as fine as possible; mix it with the 
coral pounded smooth and two yolks of hard- 
boiled eggs mashed to a powder. Season it to 
taste. Make a batter with beaten eggs, flour 
and milk, allowing to each egg two large table- 
spoons of milk and a teaspoon of flour. Beat 
the batter well, then add the lobster gradually, 


until the mixture is stiff enough to make into 
oval balls about the size of a small egg. Fry 
them in the best salad oil, and serve hot. 
Lobster Croquettes 


Chop the meat of a boiled lobster quite small. 
Slice a small onion and fry it brown in a table- 
spoon of butter; when it is cooked, remove it 
to the back of the stove and stir in smoothly 
one tablespoon of flour and the same quantity 
of milk. To the chopped lobster add one 
teaspoon of minced parsley and seasoning to 
taste. Bind the lobster together with the 
beaten yolks of four eggs, and then mix 
thoroughly with the onion, butter and flour 
mixture. Shape into croquettes, dip in beaten 
egg, then in bread crumbs, and fry in boil- 
ing fat. 


Mapte Sucar Pie—Put one and one-half 
cups of milk in a double boiler, and one cup 
of maple sugar broken in small pieces. Let it 
boil until sugar is dissolved, then pour some 
of the hot milk over one egg beaten well; 
return to boiler and stir in one dessertspoon 
of cornstarch mixed with a little cold water; 
stir and cook about eight minutes longer. Line 
a deep pie pan with puff paste, fill with mixture 
and bake. You can use the yolks of two eggs 
instead of one and make a meringue of the 
two whites with two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, and put on the pie after it is 
baked, then put into the oven and browned.— 
Mary B. Clark. 


Pressep Beer—Procure a front shank, 
including the ankle and the large tendon 
adhering. Separate into sections suitable to 
the size of the pot to be used, and cover with 
boiling water. Cook till the bones come out 
easily and all the gristle is dissolved. In no 
case keep it over a hot fire, and when it is 
thoroughly done there must still be liquid 
enough to half cover the meat. Chop fine or 
beat with a fork, pour into a dish or pan, hav- 
ing first seasoned with pepper and salt, and 
with onion or sage, according to choice. When 
an onion is desired, it must be dropped in 
and allowed to cook. The result will be a 
delightful and ever-ready cold meat, and there 
will be no loss to the purchaser.—Mrs Gookin. 


OccaSIONALLY one has a fresh water fish to 
cook which will taste muddy in spite of the 
best cooking. Try rubbing it with mayon- 
naise dressing before frying. Dry the fish 


thoroughly, then just veneer it with the dress- 
ing on a spatula and let it imbibe the flavor for 
an hour before cooking. 
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Some More Illinois Recipes 
Prune Whip 


Soak, stew and chop one dozen large prunes, 
whip a pint of whipping cream stiff, adding 
as you do soa half. pound pulverized sugar; 
- now add slowly and gradually the chopped 
and sweetened prunes; serve very cold with 
sponge cake.—Mrs John Worthy, Chicago. 
Cabbage Pudding 

Slice the cabbage as for slaw. Place a layer 
in the bottom of a pudding dish, then add little 
pieces of butter, salt and pepper and cover 
with cold milk. Over this sprinkle a layer of 
bread crumbs, then another layer of cabbage, 
seasoning and more milk, and then bread 
crumbs, until the dish is filled. See that plenty 
of milk is added, having bread crumbs and 
butter on the top, when you are ready to bake 
it. It takes about one hour and a half to bake, 
and during that time make a little hole in the 
crust and add milk. This is as delicate as 
cauliflower and does not smell.—Mrs Clinton 
Locke, Chicago. 

Orange Marmalade 

Six oranges, three lemons; slice thin, soak 
thirty-six hours in three quarts water, then 
boil two hours, add six pounds sugar, and cook 
one hour more; then add one-third tumbler of 
brandy.—Mrs Orville Goren, Decatur. 
Cookies 

One quart flour, two cups sugar, one cup 
butter, one cup sweet cream, two teaspoons 
baking powder, two eggs, one pinch of salt. 
Don’t mix too stiff.—Mrs Orville Goren. 
Orange Marmalade 

Three oranges, one lemon, three pounds su- 
gar. Slice the fruit, then put in a crock; cover 
with three pints of cold water. Let stand over 
night. Boil half an hour. Add three pints of 
sugar, boil at least an hour. This will keep 
without sealing—Mrs Lowber Burrows, De- 
catur. 


Quince Honey 

One quart grated quince, one quart water, 
three’ quarts sugar. Boil about twenty min- 
utes. This will keep unsealed.—Mrs Lowber 
Burrows. 

English Plum Pudding 

One pound of chopped suet, one pound of 
seeded raisins, one pound of currants, one 
pound of grated bread, one pound of 
brown sugar, ten beaten eggs, one handful of 
flour. Mix thoroughly, take a strong cloth 
wrung from very hot water, flour this freely, 
and in this place the pudding. Tie tightly but 
not too close, leaving room to swell, and boil 
six hours. A saucer put in the bottom of the 
pot will prevent sticking. 

Sauce for pudding: Powdered sugar and 
butter, two parts of sugar to one of butter. 
This should be beaten until quite like whipped 
cream.—Mrs S. J. Bumsted, Decatur. 

White Cake 


Whites of seven eggs, two cups of granu- 
lated sugar, one-half cup butter, one cup sweet 
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milk, three cups good pastry flour, two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one teaspoon of 
flavoring. Sift sugar three times. Cream 
butter and sugar. Add milk slowly, then add 
two cups of flour which has been sifted three 
times, whites of eggs which have been beaten 
to a stiff froth, the remaining cup of sifted 
flour, in which the baking powder has been 
mixed, which should be folded in carefully, 
and flavoring. Can be made in loaf or layer 
cake.—Mrs J. T. Joslin, Rockford. 
Boston Brown Bread 

One cup of sour milk, one-half cup New 
Orleans molasses, one egg, butter size of wal- 
nut, one teaspoon of soda in the milk, and 
enough graham flour to thicken like cake. 


Steam three hours; start over cold water.— 
Mrs Orville Goren. 


Fish au Gratin 
By Mrs E. C. GARDNER 


This is a favorite dish with the French. The 
fish is served in the same dish in which it is 
cooked. It is called a gratin dish, generally 
an oval silver-plated platter, or it may be of 
block tin. A fish au gratin is rather expensive, 
on account of the mushrooms; however, the 
French canned mushrooms are almost as good 
as fresh ones, and are much cheaper. First 
put into a saucepan butter size of an egg, a 
handful of shallots, or one large onion minced 
fine; let it cook ten minutes, mix half a cup 
of flour; then mince three-fourths of a cup 
of mushrooms. Add a teacup of hot water 
(or better, stock) to the saucepan, then a glass 
of white or red wine, salt and pepper. After 
mixing them well, add the minced mushrooms 
and a little minced parsley. Skin the fish, cut 
off the head and tail, split it in two, laying bare 
the middle bone; slip the knife under the bone, 
removing it smoothly. Now cut the fish in 
pieces about an inch long. Moisten the gratin 
dish with butter, arrange the cuts of fish taste- 
fully on it, pour over the sauce, and sprinkle 
the whole with bread crumbs which have been 
dried and grated. Put pieces of butter over all 
and bake. The dish may be garnished with 
diamonds of fried or toasted and buttered 
bread around the edge. 

Another pretty dish au gratin: Put mashed 
potatoes (which must be'still hot when ar- 
ranged) in a circle on the outside of the gratin 
dish, then a row of the pieces of fish (which 
have been cooked as described) around the 
middle of the dish, or just inside the potatoes. 
Garnish here and there with mushrooms. Pour 
the sauce just described and bread crumbs over 
the fish and bake five or ten minutes. 

Cost—Three pounds halibut, 60 cents; but- 
ter size of egg, 4c; mushrooms, 10c; wine, 12c; 
bread crumbs, flour and seasoning, 2c; butter, 
2c; potatoes, 2c; total, 92 cents. 


A Wer Ctorn put over and around a glass 
jar for holding milk will make the milk retain 
its sweetness many hours longer. 
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Still Another Week’s Menus 


From Actual Experience 


By Mary WALTON WIRrT 


Sunpay Luncheon 
Breakfast Potato croquettes 
Stewed prunes Tomato sauce 
Oatmeal Cream Rread | Jelly 
Bread and butter Fruit Cake 
Coffee Chocolate 
Luncheon Dinner 
Bread and butter Clear soup Imperial sticks 
Jelly Canned fruit Roast beef 
Plain cake Franconia potatoes 
Tea Sugared beets 


Di Celery and cabbage salad 
tuner erry pudding 
Clear soup _ Croutons Coffee 


Veal cutlets Brown sauce 


Stuffed potatoes THURSDAY 
Cabbage and celery salad Breakfast 
Peach tapioca Cream sauce | Fruit Liver and bacon 

Coffee Bread Coffee 
Monpay Luncheon 
Breakfast Meat sandwiches 

Prunes Lemon jelly ake 

Fried corn mush Tea 

Brown sauce Dinner 
Bread and butter Cream potato soup 

Coffee Croutons 

Luncheon Cold roast beef 


Mashed turnips 


Delmonico potatoes Spiced cherries 


Mixed pickles 


Bread and butter Jelly Maple parfait 
Peach tapioca Cream sauce ones 
Cake Tea Fripay 
Dinner Breakfast 


Clear soup Crackers 


Oranges 
of and cream 
Baked potatoes ry Coffee 
Stewed cabbage uncheon 


Cold sliced beef 
Bread and butter 


Hollandaise sauce 
Boiled custard Coffee 


TUESDAY Jelly Spice cakes Tea 
Breakfast Dinner 
Bananas Beef hash Vegetable sou 


Baked haddoc 


Baking powder biscuit Drawn butter sauce 


Maple syrup 


Butter Coffee potatoes 
Sugared beets 
uncheon Frozen peaches Coffee 
Cold sliced beef Ss 
Parker House rolls Jelly ATURDAY 
Spiced peaches Breakfast 
Cake Tea Fish hash White sauce 
Dinner Baking powder biscuit 
Bouillon Crackers Maple syrup 
Beefsteak with oyster Coffee 
_ blanket Luncheon 
Riced potatoes Potatoes au gratin 
Creamed turnips Light rolls Jelly 


Dressed celery 
Prune whip with cold 


Canned fruit Spice cakes 
Tea 
boiled custard 


Coffee 
WEDNESDAY 
Maryland chicken 
_ Breakfast Mashed potatoes 
Fried corn mush Canned corn 
White sauce Dressed lettuce 
Bread Coffee Frozen cherries Coffee 


These menus were prepared and served in 
a family of five; one man, two women and 


two children, a boy of five years and a girl of | 
three years. Where there are growing chil-| 
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be simplified. Pastry should be avoided, plain 
cake, simple desserts, plenty of eggs, cream, 
milk and fruit should be used. I buy one 
pint of cream each week; this gives enough 
for two desserts and the remaining portion 
diluted is sufficient for all cereals. The bread 
is baked at home, Wednesday and Saturday— 
four large loaves each time or four small 
loaves and enough light rolls for one luncheon. 
There are usually two meals to supply beside, 
and then biscuits, griddlecakes or gems are 
served. After each meal the small pieces of 
unbuttered bread are put into a pan kept for 
that purpose, in the warming oven, where they 
are free from dust and become thoroughly 
dried. When the pan is full they are rolled, 
sifted and put into a quart bottle and are ready 
for use. The larger pieces of bread are put 
away for toast. The jelly, canned fruit, spiced 
peaches and cherries, and mixed pickles were 
all prepared in the last canning season. One 
and one-half pints of brown stock left from 
the week before served as a basis for the soups 
of the week. With the aid of a very little beef 
extract and a few vegetables, stock can be 
varied to suit one’s taste. The corn meal mush 
I made the evening before, molded it in one- 
pound baking powder tins, sliced it one inch 
thick, dipped it in flour, egg, and crumbs and 
sauted in a well buttered omelet pan. I pre- 
fer to serve this with either a white or brown 
sauce. Some like maple syrup. Either way 
makes a delicious breakfast dish. Cabbage is 
delicious when cooked in boiling salted water 
until tender, drained, put into a cheesecloth 
and wrung until dry. Serve with a holland- 
aise or a cream sauce. 

For freezing and molding the desserts I used 
snow instead of ice. It is easier to handle and 
more economical. As the fish and the chicken 
were rather large for a small family, at least 
one-half of each was left. They appeared in 
an attractive and appetizing form a day or two 
later. A portion of the canned corn was left 
and was converted into mock oysters for 
another luncheon. One-half of the head of 
lettuce was served at another time. 


COST OF THE WEEK’S FOOD 


Thirteen pounds flour, 33c; eighteen ounces coffee, 
32c; tea, 5c; five pounds sugar, 25c; one pint cream, 
20c; fourteen eggs, 35c; slice veal, 21c; salt pork, 4c; 
two and one-half pounds butter, 65c; one pound lard, 
14¢c; one and one-half lemons, 3c; bananas, toc; one 
pound oatmeal, 4c; head cabbage, toc; one-fourth 
pound cheese, 4c; crackers, 8c; one pound Hamburg 
steak, 16c; oysters, 8c; steak, 23c; celery, 12c; turnips, 
5c; beets, 5c; oranges, 9c; liver and bacon, 12c; gela- 
tine, 2c; roast of beef, 45c; rock.salt, 4c; one-half 


dren, if they are served with the older mem-| fish, 15c; one-half chicken, 25c; chocolate, 2c; seven 


bers of the family, the menus must necessarily 


quarts milk, 44c; one and one-fourth cups corn, 7c; 
two quarts peaches, 20c; one quart cherries, 20c; one 
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Eat prunes, 9c; maple syrup, 9c; one-half head 
lettuce, 6c; one peck potatoes, 30c; olives, 4c; parsley, 
c; soup stock, 15c; three-fourths cup tomatoes, 3c; 
avoring, baking powder, spices, salt, etc, 15c¢; 
total, $6.63. 


To Stop the Leaks 


Save every morsel of blanched tops of cel- 
ery and lay it away in a cool place. It will 
come in very handy for the garnishing of some 
meat dish when there is no parsley at hand. 
—C. 

Do not allow holes to appear in table linen 
until it is all so thin that it has to be laid 
aside. On Saturday, before the clothes are 
sorted for the washing, look over all the soiled 
tablecloths and napkins, holding them to the 
light. Use embroidery floss to correspond 
with the quality of the linen, and every thin 
place should be darned or run as neatly as 
possible. You have no idea how much longer 
linen will last when cared for in this way. 

Dry sponge cake cut in slices and toasted, 
then served hot with a thin spreading of butter, 
makes a very nice luncheon dessert. 

If a portion of the creamed codfish is left 
over, thin it with hot milk, add a piece of but- 
ter, and let it heat slowly through. Toast some 
squares of bread a rich brown and pour the 
dressing over them.—Sada Ballard. 

When a bowl of mashed potatoes is left over, 
try making scones of them for supper or break- 
fast. Add a little hot milk and re-mash the 
potato, add a little more salt, then flour enough 
to mold the mixture into flat cakes. Toast 
them slowly so they will not burn, and eat hot 
with butter—Sada Ballard. 

Where hamburg or embroidery is used as 
trimming, save every scrap of the edging if it 
is only half a scallop. Put away in the piece box 
and when the trimming begins to wear these 
bits will assist in mending so the torn scallop 
will never show, after the article is laundered. 
Lay one scallop, or part of a scallop, as the rent 
needs, over the worn part; buttonhole around 
the bottom edge, tack the solid parts together, 
cut away any ragged ends or threads and sew 
the plain part firmly and neatly around the top 
of the embroidery.—M. T. R. 

When one wishes to use only a few drops 
of lemon juice, the most economical way is to 
pierce one end with a silver fork and express 
by gentle pressure as much juice as is needed. 
The opening made closes up and the lemon 
will remain fresh for a number of days. If 
only half a lemon is used, place the remaining 
half, cut side down, upon a small saucer, or 


other flat surface, cover with a cup, excluding 
the air, and the lemon will keep moist and good 
indefinitely —A. H. D. 

Never throw away the water that creamed 
dried beef has been boiled in. That contains 
the nutritious part of the meat. A bay leaf and 
a few cloves boiled in the stock for a few 
minutes give a pleasant flavor. Strain through 
a napkin; add a tiny bit of tabasco sauce or 
red pepper. Serve in bouillon cups with a slice 
of lemon. The stock from half a pound of 
dried beef would serve three or four persons. 
The stock will be found sufficiently salt.— 
Annie C. S. 

Save all the twenty-five-pound flour sacks, 
wash them, and rip open and hem them. These 
make fine dish towels, as they are soft and of a 
convenient size. Be sure to hem them, as the 
average maid of all work will consider them 
just “rags” if you leave them unhemmed.— 


E. G. 


Evaporatep Pir—The apple, having 
been soaked over night, should be moderately 
steamed till it is soft, but not broken. Line 
the pie plate with paste, sprinkle over this 
half a cupful of sugar, covering quite thickly 
with the soft apple. Add a little nutmeg 
or lemon juice according to taste, put a 
few bits of butter here and there, add the 
upper crust and bake as usual. The cost of 
the crust may be placed at 5c; half cup sugar, 
I 1-2c; butter and nutmeg, Ic; apples, 5c; total, 
12 1-2 cents.—Mrs E. C. Gardner. 


Tue CuHeapest Fisu in the market is halibut, 
even when it is almost twice the price of cod 
or haddock. In cod one has to pay for bone, 
head, tail and skin, which are all waste. 
Almost every morsel of halibut is eatable. 


Ir THE breast bone of a fowl is tender it is 
not a year old. It will cook in one hour at the 
least. If the breast bone is hard you have 
little idea of how old it is, but it will need at 
the very least from one and one-half to two 
hours of very slow simmering. 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and the 
shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Men Preacu on the folly of corsets, and 
then pay court, by preference, to women who 
have a fashionable figure, 
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GAS FLAME COOKERY 


MRS SMYTH’S DEVICE AS PLACED UNDER THE 
CHAFING-DISH 


The Chafing-dish with Gas 
By GertrupE BeesE SMYTH 


I have long been a friend to the chafing-dish, 
as a social feature, but to me its possibilities 
have been limited because of the fuel used. 
Alcohol is expensive, if used often, is objec- 
tionable to many, and frequently is a decided 
nuisance. I learned of one instance where 
it refused to burn inexcusably and spoiled 
the evening lunch. I saw no reason why 
gas could not replace alcohol. It would 
always be ready and inexpensive. To the 
chandelier above the dining table I con- 
nected a rubber tube by means of a “goose 
neck.” At the other end was attached a small 
burner, cn the principle of a Bunsen burner. 
This was placed in an iron standard about 
three inches in diameter, and came up to within 
a quarter inch of the blazer. The flame is 
then enabled to spread over the bottom of the 
pan. The flexible tube is connected with the 
base of the burner by a brass tube one-half 
inch in diameter, and five and one-half inches 
in length. A small stopcock in the brass 
tube next the flexible one makes it easy for me 
to check the flow of gas without rising. When 
my dish is not in use, I wrap the tube about 
the arm of the chandelier, which disposes of 
it to my satisfaction. 

This arrangement is not on the market. A 
firm making gas fixtures produced the burner 
after my ideas. The entire cost was one dol- 
lar for the burner, and seventy-five cents for 
the tube. This I consider a good investment 
for the trouble and fuel saved. I have since 
seen in the market a diminutive burner that 
can be used in the same way as mine. It was 
made to hold a small dish when desired to 
heat liquid or food quickly. While at the 
Pan-American exposition I found one firm, 
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manufacturers of chafing-dishes, who claimed 
they made a small burner for gas, but 
none were on exhibition. This plan of substi- 
tuting gas for alcohol has been so satisfactory 
to me that I am sure any housekeeper who 
will try it will not regret the trouble necessary 
to the change. 


Use of the Gas Stove 
By Louise M. FuLLer 


I have a very complete stove and have used 
nothing but gas for cooking for five years. 
Not all stoves have a cast-iron lid for covering 
a burner in use. This is especially useful in 
heating flatirons, the uncovered blaze spoils 
the glazing so rapidly. This glazing can be 
renewed by a rubbing, first with salt and then 
with beeswax, but the lid saves the trouble and 
prevents the irons getting so scorchingly hot. 
This lid is of use in cooking everything that 
is in danger of scorching, by spreading, mod- 
erating and also holding the heat. I don’t see 
how anyone can bake batter cakes on a gas 
stove without it. 

Another very useful accessory is a sheet iron 
lid, as large as the burner opening, which gets 
red hot with the full burner heat. Placing a 
wire toaster over this, I can toast three or four 
slices of bread at a time, and so quickly that it 
is not safe to leave them. I have never, there- 
fore, used the oven for toasting. 

My beefsteak broiler is made for one burner 
and has a deep tin cover. It came originally 
with a gasoline stove, but is just as useful with 
gas, saving me the expense of the large 
broiler. 

I use my simmering burner for everthing 
that requires long boiling, after getting started 
with the full burner, but without the iron lid 
before mentioned and a tight-fitting lid to my 
saucepan or kettle, I do not think I could keep 
them boiling steadily. Tight-fitting lids are a 
great saving of heat. 

The oven of a gas stove must be very nearly 
half the expense of the stove, if baking is 
done. I use my large oven only for turkeys 
and such things as cannot be accommodated in 
a portable one-burner oven that sits on top of 
the stove when in use and bakes quite as well 
as the other, some things better, and heats in 
less time. It is fifteen inches square and 
seventeen high, and has two crates with three- 
crate elevations. By moving these crates all 
kinds of baking can be accommodated, some 
things doing best with half a burner’s heat, 
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such as angel cake. It will hold two loaves of 
bread on the lower shelf, while rolls are 
browning on the top shelf. This oven can 
probably be had wherever gasoline stoves are 
for sale, and will save its cost in a month 
where there is much baking done. 

I had cooky pans made to fit the whole oven 
surface of both ovens, with a very narrow 
turned-up edge, convenient for handling, but 
not high enough to obstruct the heat in the 
process of browning on the top shelf. A cooky 
baking is quickly disposed of in this way. 

For a quick breakfast I use any kind of gem 
recipe for muffins, baking them on a griddle 
over the iron lid. My griddle holds six muffin 
rings. I make griddle and rings right hot with 
full burner, grease all well, then fill rings half 
full of the gem batter, turn off half the heat for 
five minutes, or till the muffins have risen to 
the top of the rings, then turn and finish with 
simmering burner. This takes perhaps ten 
minutes, all told, and for a change they are 
very nice indeed, but must not be cut open. 


A New Field for Women 
By KATHARINE SWAN 


The most significant of recent movements in 
behalf of good housekeeping in and around 
New York city may be traced to a big gas 
company. This concern has six women, known 
as inspectors and teachers, who come in con- 
tact with from seven hundred and fifty to 
one thousand kitchens weekly, running the 
gamut from Fifth avenue’s aristocratic estab- 
lishments to the sub-cellar of some ‘“‘kosher” 
east side restaurant or top floor tenement in 
Little Italy. Owing to a widely extended sys- 
tem of rental in vogue, gas ranges in New 
York are in use in most unexpected kitchens. 
The teachers not only understand every plan 
by which all the many ranges in use may be 
made to do the work demanded, whether the 
supply of gas is big or little, but are expected 
to know why a range doesn’t work, if it.is out 
of order, and in many ‘cases to themselves 
adjust and regulate it so that it is in condition 
to work before leaving. .All this encourages 
women to do their own baking instead of 
resorting to bakeshop pastry and bread, which 
are all too handy in New York city. 

One of these inspector teachers, who is also 
a lecturer and teacher of cookery, says: ‘When 
I am able to persuade a woman that she can 
really bake, and on a return visit find she has 
already taken advantage of the instruction and 
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become attached to the gas ovens, I feel that 
I have contributed to the good housekeeping 
of the city and the good health of the family. 
If, as for instance did happen, I meet a young 
woman married five years, just starting house- 
keeping and utterly ignorant of even how to 
make toast or roast beef for an English hus- 
band, whose two chief demands were those 
very things, I feel as if the work was more 
than valuable to the peace of that household, 
when I have given her such instruction in the 
use of her gas range as will help her to do 
not only that but many other things. In other 
cases housekeepers of experience had been 
feeding their families for months on fried 
meats entirely because they did not know how 
to broil. Rescue a few families from such a 
fate as that and one really sees what this work 
means, not only to gas companies but to the 
housekeepers themselves.” 

Owing to the large foreign born population 
to whom gas ranges are dense mysteries, and 
to other peculiarities of the New York kitchen 
workers, the inspector teachers are securing 
effects that could be reached in no other way. 
The work in New York has been so success- 
ful that before long a trained peripatetic gas 
range cooking teacher and inspector will be a 
necessity to every live gas company, and a new 
line of work will be open to domestic science 
teachers. 


Odds and Ends of Experience 
By E. M. 


Look carefully to the condition of a gas stove 
as it gets along in age. A first-class stove, 
properly cared for, will last without any repairs 
for seven or eight years; then it may require 
some attention. The first thing to need repair 
will probably be the oven lining, which being 
of sheet iron will show tiny holes where rust 
has attacked it. If these are left to grow larger 
and larger, it will not be the fault of the stove 
or the gas that its baking qualities are im- 
paired. The oven requires a new lining, which 
will be provided by any stove dealer at a very 
moderate cost. Have this done immediately 
and the stove is good for another eight years’ 
usefulness. 

A gas stove being made of lighter material 
than a heavy cast-iron stove, has to be closely 
watched for signs of rust. This evil, however, 
will not attack it unless it is neglected. I have 
heard a woman complain of her gas stove rust- 
ing when she would wash it off with hot soapy 
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water, give it a rough wiping, then leave it for 
time and probably a cold atmosphere to dry. 
It would not dry; it would rust. The first 
thing to do immediately after washing a stove 
is to light the oven burners, leave both the 
oven doors open and let it get thoroughly dry 
before the heat is turned off. 

One advantage of the gas stove is that it can 
stand anywhere. In a large kitchen I know, its 
position is in the center of the room, with an 
iron pipe coming through the floor and con- 
nected with the meter. Instead of the two 
regulation shelves, this stove has three, and it 
is the most convenient cooking apparatus pos- 
sible, for two people can work at it without 
interfering with each other in any way. If the 
kitchen is not large enough for this arrange- 
ment it is often possible to obtain a corner in 
the kitchen with working space about it. The 
convenience of this cannot be appreciated until 
the cook knows what it means. 

Frequently when one has to hire a plumber 
to set up a gas stove, he will make a job of it 
which will entail the largest amount of piping 
possible, and of course the largest possible 
bill. Before the plumber arrives, do some 
thinking and planning on your own account. 
Measure the distance from the meter to the 
kitchen, then see if a really convenient position 
cannot be found at the nearest possible point. 
The saving of twenty or thirty feet of piping 
will mean no small saving in your bill. 

The woman who has used a gas stove for 
any time and learned the advantage of the 
tiny burner called the simmerer, has learned to 
use it for all sorts of things. It provides ex- 
actly the amount of heat, when turned away 
down, to keep a double boiler at just the right 
temperature to do its work without any danger 
of the water boiling away. It keeps the soup 
pot, as one clever cook terms it, “just smiling,” 
till the meat drops off the bones and the stock 
is ready to resolve itself into a jelly. It is in- 
valuable at preserving time, when jams, jellies 
and marmalades have to cook for an hour or 
two. Only in the case of jams or marmalades 
the simmerer requires the aid of a thick asbes- 
tos mat. If left to its own devices, with seedy 
fruits or cut peel to be cooked, there will very 
likely be one little burned spot in the bottom 
of the kettle unless it is constantly stirred. 
The asbestos mat makes this an impossibility 
and the jam may boil safely for an hour 
without the cook’s attention. An asbestos mat 
is a useful adjunct to gas stove cooking for all 
sorts of dishes which are liable to burn. It 
may hang conveniently at the back of the stove. 


Sanitary and Unsanitary Decoration 
By Wa A. 


Arsenic is used so little nowadays in green 
coloring that the scare over that is a thing of 
the past. Ingredients are used, however, in 
the manufacture of wall paper colors that are 
hardly less injurious. The unpleasant exhala- 
tions of papered walls chiefly emanate from 
such wall papers as have a blue or green 
ground, but also occur where the blue or green 
color constitutes the principal part of the pat- 
tern, the dyestuff being composed chiefly of 
blue or green ultramarine. The latter is not 
poisonous, but has the property of becoming 
decomposed by any acid and spreading a 
most disagreeable odor of bad eggs; that is, it 
develops sulphuretted hydrogen during the 
slow process of decomposition. The paste used 
for fixing wall paper is frequently of a faintly 
sour or easily souring character, and quickly 
penetrates the paper, producing the effect just 
mentioned, as a very slight degree of fermen- 
tation is sufficient to produce the acid and 
give this result. The result is especially un- 
pleasant, if not harmful, if the walls are 
slightly damp, or if there are other coats of 
paper underneath which prevent the lime in the 
plaster from having a neutralizing effect on the 
lactic acid in the paste. 

This leads up to the question of papering a 
wall without removing the old paper. Un- 
sanitary methods of hanging wall paper have 
been strongly and often condemned by physi- 
cians and intelligent householders. The paper 
hangers themselves have been paying consider- 
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able attention to the matter of late, and un- 
sanitary paper hanging, it is hoped, will soon 
be a thing of the past. The master paper 
hangers’ association of Philadelphia is inter- 
ested in a bill proposed for presentation to the 
Pennsylvania legislature making it unlawful 
to repaper a room until all the old paper has 
been scraped off. It was reported by the 
association recently that many instances had 
been found where four or five layers of paper 
remained on walls and ceilings. There seemed 
to have been no attempt to remove the old 
paper. Often this has happened in houses 
which have been at times infected by conta- 
gious diseases. 

The simplest way to remove old paper is 
to give it a good soaking with hot water. 
Some papers, such as cartridge papers, how- 
ever, cannot be removed in this way, as the 
water will not penetrate. In such cases give 
the paper a liberal coat of hot flour paste 
mixed to the consistency of cream. The water 
in the paste will then penetrate the paper, and 
it may be peeled off without difficulty. Use a 
square-bladed putty knife and use it vigor- 
ously. Paste can be made antiseptic or a 
breeding place for disease germs. That is a 
matter which must be entrusted to the con- 
science of the paper hanger. Most of them 
are intelligent enough to know where danger 
lurks. All the householder can do is insist 
upon having only sanitary paste used. Paste 
is manufactured by machinery in large quan- 
tities for paper hangers, much of it excellent 
in quality. Many paper hangers, however, pre- 
fer to make their own. Alum is sometimes 
mixed in, but this turns the gilt or bronze in 
some papers black. Borax, copperas or car- 
bolic acid is good. A size, or preparation of 
medicated glue, applied first to the wall and al- 
lowed to harden before pasting, is an excellent 
precaution. Some paper hangers use a solu- 
tion of lime, milk or soda in their paste to 
prevent decomposition. Especial care should 
be taken if the walls are inclined to dampness, 
as is frequently the case near the floor on a 
lower story, or at the ceiling of an upper story. 
If a small damp spot is found, with the rest 
of the room dry, often the result of a soft 
brick, the spot may be covered with tinfoil 
before papering. Lining paper is sometimes 
used on damp walls. This is covered with a 
coat of shellac, and the treated side is pasted to 
the wall. Burlaps and similar fabrics, when 
used as wall hangings, have often been found 
to be unsanitary. Crepe paper, too affords a 
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nesting place for all sorts of little creatures, < 
because it does not fit closely to the wall. Bur- 
laps, however, are now made which are treated 
so as to be sanitary, and the paper hanger who 
knows his business will be able to hang them 
so that danger is avoided. The careful house- 
wife cannot insist too strongly on having the 
thing done right. It is almost as important a 
matter as plumbing. 


Moving In 
By LENA STRAUB 


Examine the cellar carefully for indications 
of dampness, or of water accumulation. Re- 
ject a place with a wet cellar without any 
further investigation. Look at the heating 
arrangements, and if in your opinion they are 
adequate, see that the apparatus is in order 
and not affected seriously with rust. There 
should be ample provision for ventilating the 
cellar without impairing its security. The cel- 
lar floor should be cleaned by washing, and if 
the walls have not been newly whitewashed, 
they should receive a fresh coat, and, after the 
floor is dry, a mixture of 

Chloride of lime, 1 pound, 

Clean dry sand, 10 pounds, 
should be strewn along the entire edge of the 
floor where it joins the side walls. 

On the first floor of the house, and above, 
all doors and windows should be opened, and 
the whole house thoroughly aired, as many 
hours as possible, during the day time. The 
further examination should include the plumb- 
ing, the woodwork, especially that in the bath- 
room; laundry and clothes closets; the win- 
dows, and the walls, if papered. 

Built-in plumbing should be regarded with 
suspicion, that sort of construction being per 
se an indication of an unfit, if not a positively 
dangerous, condition. As thoroughly as pos- 
sible the drainage system should be examined 
and any indications of apparent leakage be 
noted. All joints and couplings should be 
clean, even if not bright. Any corrosion indi- 
cates chemical action, either from within or 
without, and its location should suggest the 
origin. The drainage system in a house that 
has been vacated becomes a more dangerous 
factor for disease, in consequence of disuse, 
than would be the case if it were being con- 
tinually flushed, in consequence of the house 
being occupied. On that account, every trap 
should at once be known to be “sealed,” to 
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insure which water should be poured into the 
waste pipes. It will then be certain that the 
escape of sewer gas into the house, as the 
result of the traps being empty, through evap- 
oration or otherwise, has been prevented. Un- 
principled agents have been known to empty 
the traps as well as the pipes when apartments 
were vacant, in winter, to avoid freezing. In 
costly houses the traps are sometimes filled 
with glycerine, when the house is left unheated 
in winter; an effective but somewhat expensive 
measure, though cheap in the end in view of 
the damage avoided. 

As soon as possible all fixtures, such as wash 
bowls, water closet bowls, wash tubs and sinks, 
should be cleaned with hot water and a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, made in quantities in 
this proportion: 

Chloride of lime, 3 ounces, 
Water, 2 pints. 

This preparation should not be permitted 
to come in contact with anything that its 
bleaching qualities will damage, such as cloth- 
ing. If waste pipes do not permit fluids to 
run off freely, the owner or agent should be 
required to have them cleared by a plumber, 
who should also repair any cracks or breaks 
which may be discovered. In washing the 
floors and woodwork, it is important that the 
floors and the top edges of the door and win- 
dow casings be gone over with a weak solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury (corrosive subli- 
mate, the well-known deadly poison, which has 
long been used in household practice as a 
“bug poison”). The formula suggested for 
a standard solution is: 

Bichloride of mercury, 4 ounces, 

Water, 1 gallon. 
Two fluid ounces of this, added to a gal- 
lon of water, can be used in cleaning, without 
danger from absorption through the skin of 
the hands, or even if accidentally drank. It is 
the best disinfectant and germicide that we 
have. Great care should be exercised regard- 
ing its use in the concentrated form, called 
the “standard solution,” and to avoid the pos- 
sibility of its identity being mistaken it is best 
to color it. The following mixture is given 
as a “standard solution,” with a blue color: 

Bichloride of mercury, 4 ounces, 

Sulphate of copper, 1 pound, 

Water, 1 gallon. 
The sulphate of copper adds to its value 
as a disinfectant and imparts the warning 
color. A preparation of bichloride of mercury 
should not be kept in, nor used from, a metal 
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utensil, nor should any considerable quantity 
be disposed of through lead pipes, as it will 
injure them. 

Faucets should not “drip,” after being 
closed; if they do, it indicates that they re- 
quire new packing, which should be supplied 
by a plumber. There is nothing objectionable 
about the dripping, except the annoyance. 
The waste pipes should be supplied with the 
requisite plugs attached by chains. The water 
closet flush should respond promptly with an 
adequate quantity of water, and the supply of 
water to the tank should entirely cease its 
running within one minute. 

To avoid unhealthy drafts, windows and 
doors should be in good order as regards their 
opening and closing, and it is well to see that 
they can be fastened. 

If walls are papered, it should be remem- 
bered that in that condition the walls afford an 
ideal lodgment for disease germs. For that 
reason, it is advisable to demand a renewal of 
the paper, the old paper being removed, if it 
has not already been done since the previous 
occupant left. Clothes closets should be very 
thoroughly treated with the diluted bichloride 
solution, and extra attention be given to the 
disinfection of woodwork in the sleeping 
rooms. 

The bichloride solution, full strength, can be 
used to advantage where bugs are likely to 
harbor, and as a further precaution it is a good 
idea to sweep insect powder about floors, so 
that it will enter the cracks, before putting 
down carpets. 


Housecleaning 


Throw away all the ragged, dirty iron and 
pot handle holders and make new ones. The 
best kind has an outside cover of some dark 
cotton stuff with an interlining of thin leather, 
which may easily be had by saving the best 
part of old boot tops. 

If there are badly discolored spots on silver 
which nothing in the way of a silver polish 
will remove, try fine salt. By the way, an 
excellent homemade silver polish is made from 
powdered chalk mixed in a thick paste with 
water and a teaspoonful of ammonia. 

It is not rare to find nice furniture gen- 
uinely dirty. Do not be afraid of using soap 
and water on it as if it were a plain painted 
article. Make a warm suds and give the wood- 
work a good rubbing, not wetting more sur- 
face, however, than can be conveniently dried 
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almost immediately. Mix one pint of boiled 
linseed oil and half a pint of kerosene, then 
rub with this the piece of cleaned furniture. 
It needs plenty of elbow grease. Leave it half 
an hour and give it a second polish, where- 
upon it will shine like glass. 

After cleaning the pantry set a small jar of 
lime in some shelf corner. It will keep the 
room dry and make the air pure. Repeat the 
same process for the cellar, using lime in 
larger proportion. 

Sometimes, even after windows have been 
carefully cleaned, there will be an exasperat- 
ing sprinkling of small specks and _ streaks. 
You can generally get the perfection of bril- 
liancy by cleaning the glass in the first place 
with a liquid paste made of whiting and alco- 
hol. 

Sometimes there are stains on the marble 
and in the basin of the bathroom washstand 
which resist soap preparations. Scrub with 
dry salt and a cloth wrung from hot water. 
Then wash well with kerosene and later with 
soap and water. 

Rust on steel will generally yield to a paste 
made from fine emery powder and kerosene. 
Rub the spots with this, let it stand for sev- 
eral hours, then polish with oil. 

Dark spots in the kitchen floor which hint 
of grease-spilling at a long past date will gen- 
erally disappear with repeated applications of 
benzine. Do not apply it when there is any 
light around, and set doors and windows open 
to allow the fumes to evaporate. 

Salt and vinegar will remove the worst case 
of verdigris on brass or copper. Wash after 
using with soap and water and polish with 
whiting wet with alcohol. 

Spirits of camphor will remove white spots 
made by wet or hot dishes on polished and var- 
nished furniture. 


Way Nora kitchen in dainty white? White 
oilcloth can be applied to the wall the same as 
paper, and is so easily cleaned. To have all 
shelves enameled in white, or the white oil- 
cloth tacked on firmly and smoothly, makes 
the kitchen the perfection of daintiness and 
easy to keep so.—A. S. 


In CLEANING Parnt, the spots which will 
not yield to rubbing, or to soap even—the 
spots which look like small gashes cut through 
the paint—may be removed by rubbing lightly 
with a damp cloth dipped in soda.—Annie 
Bruce. 
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Summer Schools of Cookery 
Domestic science work, cooking schools, 
etc, are in demand for Chautauqua assemblies, 
summer schools and various lines of endeavor 
for vacation usefulness. The Good House- 
keeping Institute will aim to supply teachers 
or workers for such commendable enterprises. 


Phases of Home Life 


Baroness von Buelow of Dresden presi- 
dent of the Good Housekeeping Institute for 
Germany, is the author of an_ interesting 
ae issued in its American translation by 

Harrison of New York. It is the life 
of ie aunt, Baroness von Marenholz Buelow, 
celebrated as a promoter of education, and the 
introduction is written by Dr W. T. Harris, 
the United States commissioner of education. 


A dainty little book, bound in Japanese vel- 
lum, oddly in contrast with its theme, is Zoe 
Anderson Norris’s The Color of His Soul. 
The novelette is a grim picture, or series of 
pictures, of life on the East Side of New 
York, wherein a young socialist orator who is 
forever ranting about wage slaves betrays to 
her death a poor sewing girl. The story is 
meant to be a realistic picture of the slavery 
of woman. It is realistic, so far as that goes, 
al depressing. Funk & Wagnalls, New 

ork, 


There are some old cook books too good 
to be forgotten. One of them is Catherine 
Owen’s Cook Book, of which a handsome new 
edition has been brought out. It deals not so 
much with recipes, although there are plenty 
of these in its pages, as with careful, simple 
instruction for inexperienced housewives. It 
carries them with the kindliest consideration 
and the utmost wisdom through all sorts of 
difficulties, teaching economy, the best ways 
and the why for doing cverything, and a good 
deal about how things ought to be served. It 
is an invaluable addition to any kitchen library. 
Household Economics company, Mt Vernon, 
N Y. 


Goop HousEKEEPING can cordially recom- 
mend to lovers of flowers and of their fellow 
men The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. The 
beauty and human sentiment combined in the 
tale—these should always go together—are 
scarcely suggested by the title. “This is an ad- 
mirably illustrated volume, published by Mac- 
millan at $1.50. 


Catherine Owen’s book. Ten Dollars 
Enough, originally published in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, is issued in book form by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co of Boston, at $1. 


Saints and martyrs 
Perhaps ain’t rife— 
The woods ain’t full— 
But, bet yer life, 
I know one— 
An’ that’s my wife. 
—With Lead and Line. 
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Domestic Science News 


The cooking school in Oakland, Cal, sup- 
ported by the women of the Oakland club, is 
self-sustaining. Quite a number of mistresses 
pay for the instruction of their servants. 


Domestic science is being added to the cur- 
riculum of many fashionable boarding schools. 
A knowledge of housekeeping is demanded by 
parents for their children, teachers are seeing 
the advantage it g.ves to young women looking 
forward to the care of a new home, and the 
pupils show a genuine interest and enjoyment 
in the study. 


The Ontario normal school at Toronto, Can- 
ada, is doing excellent work in training domes- 
tic science teachers for the public schools of the 
province. It began as a private institution 
but by its effective work won the recognition of 
the government and developed into a normal 
school. It looks forward to becoming in the 
near future a government institution with in- 
creased accommodations and endowment ade- 
quate to the demand now growing in Canada 
for good teachers. 


Ohio university is trying to secure legisla- 
tive assistance to found a domestic science 
department. Its president was formerly pres- 
ident of the state agricultural college of Col- 
orado, where remarkably good work has been 
done in domestic science, and he fully recog- 
nizes the value of such a course for the young 
women who now throng the state universities. 


There is a steady demand for cooking school 
students in the dietaries of the large hospitals, 
The position is an excellent one, accompanied 
by a good salary and a pleasant suite of rooms. 
The work consists of oversight of the cooking 
for patients and instruction of the nurses, who 
in all large hospitals must pass an examination 
in invalid cookery before obtaining a diploma. 


A much needed study is being offered in a 
number of domestic economy departments of 
the colleges, under the name of domestic art. 
It comprises lectures and a study of archi- 
tecture, and a thorough knowledge and appre- 
ciation of really artistic furniture and house 
decorations. 


In Canada, all public schools opening a de- 
partment of domestic science in connection 
with other work receive a grant from the gov- 
ernment to aid in supporting this course. 


One of the interesting outgrowths of the 
New York cooking school at 14 West Fiity- 
fifth street, is the industrial work among the 
negroes in Norfolk, Va, and the surrounding 
towns. One of the graduates has lived in 
Norfolk for five years. In that time she has 
trained three normal classes of colored women 
to be teachers among their own people. The 
course lasts two years and the girls are not 
eligible unless they are public school teachers 
holding the usual state teacher’s certificate. 
They are taught after school hours in the after- 
noons or evenings. These graduates have 
filled the most responsible positions. One 
young woman has charge of the dietary in the 
Presbyterian mission college for colored 


people; another, who has charge of the public 
school at Franklin, teaches cooking and sewing 
after school hours, at four or five tiny settle- 
ments within a radius of twenty miles. She 
lives in a small cabin and takes in lieu of fees, 
pork, cabbage, greens and sweet potatoes. The 
lessons deal wholly with how to make as ap- 
petizing and healthful as possible the limited 
supply of food stuffs within the reach of poor 
negroes of the vicinity. She also teaches the 
simplest knowledge of home nursing and sick- 
room cookery. Still another graduate is doing 
splendid work in West Norfolk. The cooking 
lessons are given during school hours to chil- 
dren in the country public school. The work 
was begun in response to an eager appeal from 
the parents, who rented a little cabin beside the 
school, supplying the necessary vegetables, 
pork and fuel. In the afternoons there is a 
class for the women when the work in the 
truck fields is over. Around Norfolk and 
Newport News there are thirteen hundred 
children enrolled in these cooking schools. 
Sewing is also taught, and there is a library of 
six hundred volumes at the disposal of the 
children, wholly collected by the teachers. 


One of the most interested pupils in the 
domestic science department of the Oregon 
agricultural college is a young Russian house- 
wife from Alaska. She is an enthusiastic 
student in each department, but gives her 
closest study to laundry work and the making 
of soap. 


Not a few of the most successful cooking 
schools in the country are financed and man- 
aged by the Young Women’s Christian associ- 
ation. A normal course as well as training 
for housewives is frequently offered, and in 
addition to the usual branches of household 
economics, courses are offered in millinery, 
dressmaking, nursing, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing and stenography, qualifying working 
women to win a livelihood in the ways for 
which they are best fitted. 


An interesting movement is being carried on 
at Briarcliff Manor, N Y, by Mrs K. G. Day- 
ton, a well equipped teacher of domestic econ- 
omy, who is carrying the knowledge of 
hygienic living and healthful cookery into a 
country settlement. There is an utter lack in 
farming communities of practical teaching of 
cookery for children. In Mrs Dayton’s school, 
the age of her pupils ranges from nine to 
twelve. 


The state agricultural college of South Da- 
kota is doing splendid work in its domestic 
science department. The course is taken up 
by a large number of farmers’ daughters who 
spend the winter at the college, returning to 
the farmhouses in the spring to put into prac- 
tice all that has been learned relating to a 
higher, more healthful living. The able teacher 
of domestic science, Miss Alice Dynes Feuling, 
carries her excellent work abroad, giving lec- 
tures on hygiene and cookery before the farm- 
ing communities of South Dakota and starting 
courses of reading on domestic science, which 
have awakened the widest interest. 
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Our Puzzle Pictures 
Twenty Valuable Prizes 


On the opposite page, 330, are six pictures, 
each indicating the name of an article of 
merchandise advertised in this issue of Goop 
HousEKEEPING. For those of our readers who 
send us the most correct and complete list of 
answers (the contest is open to everybody, 
whether subscribers to Goop HouSEKEEPING 
or not) to these pictures, we have a series of 
prizes: a first prize of $10 in cash; ten valuable 
articles for the home; nine subscriptions to this 
magazine for one year. 

The conditions of the contest are as follows: 
Correctness of solution, neatness, promptness 
of reply and the most interesting or helpful 
letter or article setting forth the writer's per- 
sonal knowledge of one or more of the articles 
of merchandise indicated in the puzzle pictures. 
This letter or article must be written on the 
accompanying coupon, following the answers 
to the puzzle pictures, which must be written 
on the blanks provided in the coupon. All 
answers must be addressed to the Puzzle Edi- 
tor of Goop HouseKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE 
PICTURES—No 471 


My answers to the puzzle pictures are 
as follows: 


I. 


2. 


3- 


4. 


5. 


6. 


My knowledge of, or experience with, 
the articles indicated in the puzzles, is as 
follows: 


| Name 


Address 


Memories 
By MartHa SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT 


Tender memories, to-night, 
Crowd upon my lonely heart, 
And a form so vivid seems, 
That expectantly I start. 
But alas! she is not here, 
*Tis her spirit fills my mind, 
Till in longing, I so hope 
Once again, my love to find. 


But her spirit soars above, 
To the realms of endless bliss, 
While my soul, alone on earth, 
Will, so much, my darling miss. 
Did she not come back in dreams, 
When awake and when I sleep, 
With her soothing, tender smiles, 
I could nothing do, but weep. 


But sweet memories, though sad, 
Keep my loved one ever near, 
For she seems to come and say, 
I am ever near thee, dear, 
Heaven is not far away, 
And my spirit dwells with thee, 
For our souls can never part, 
And must e’er united be. 


The Budding Child 
By ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


Here are the budding boughs again, 
But where the budding child 

That from green slopes to greener shores 
Last April was beguiled? 


Here is the hurrying stream again, 
But where the hurrying feet 

That vanished with the ebbing wave 
Last year when spring was sweet? 


Into my life the springtime came, 
Soft-aired and thickly starred; 

Out of my life the springtime went, 
Though I prayed hard—prayed hard. 


O little life with all thy buds 
Close-folded—laid in death ; 

Would they had oped in bloom and fruit 
About thy mother’s path! 


Or would that Faith might build more strong 
The bridge between my heart 

And thy fair dwelling-place, so thou 
And spring should not depart. 
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Fireproof Curtains—Mrs S. B. F. can 
render muslin curtains less inflammable by 
rinsing them in alum water, two ounces of 
alum to one gallon of water. 


FLANNELS will not shrink in the washing 
if they are cleansed in a hot water to which 
soap jelly has been added to make a strong 
suds. Never rub flannels with soap, never 
wash them or wring them out of cold or over- 
hot water, never leave them lying around after 
they have been wrung, but hang them out in 
the open air immediately, and never iron them 
till perfectly dry, and then with a rather cool 
iron. If these rules are followed, flannels will 
not fade or shrink. In reply to Ellen Cassell. 


A DAMP CELLAR can generally be dried by 
standing a bucket of unslacked lime in it for 
a few weeks. 


Gartic—An easy way for C. Saville to im- 
part a tang of garlic to salads is to put a 
clove of garlic in a quart bottle of oil and let 
it remain there for twenty-four hours. In 
that time the oil will have absorbed a fiavor 
which is quite strong enough for a delicate 
taste. 


MacxkintosH—It would not be possible for 
Rachel to darn a tear in a mackintosh, or even 
to mend it with gum tissue, as the hot iron 
would be likely to leave marks on it. Instead 
mend it on the wrong side with fine black silk 
court plaster, drawing the edges carefully 
together and pressing it with a cold iron till 
it sticks. 


Corns can be cured without cutting if one 
gives them constant attention for a week or 
two. An excellent way is to make a shield 
of buckskin leather one inch round. Cut a 
hole in the center the size of the corn. Lay 
this on and every night paint the corn with 
a strong solution of glycerine and carbolic 
acid, two parts of acid to one of glycerine. 
Carbolic acid is a burning poison and must 
be used very carefully. The leather shield 
prevents the mixture touching the skin. Keep 
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it in place carefully until the application dries. 
In a few days the corn will begin to wither 
up and very soon it will peel off. Prevent 
its reappearance by wearing shoes which are 
neither too loose nor too tight. A loose shoe 
which causes a continual rubbing on the foot 
will produce a corn as quickly as a shoe that 
pinches. 


Brown Breap—Do not put brown bread in 
the oven after it has been steamed unless 
you wish a thick crust on it. It is inore tender 
without baking. Turn it immediately from 
the tin when it comes from the steamer and 
allow it to cool off on a wire sieve. 


CanneEp Goops—A reputable grocer will not 
sell canned food of dubious reputation; still 
one can always watch for certain indications 
of spoiled goods. Reject any can which has 
a bulged appearance and that rattles when 
pressed at the ends. If two soldered holes are 
found in the lid, do not buy it. It has been 
reheated, because the contents were spoiling. 
Do not use anything that has rust around 
the cap on the inside of the head of the can, 
or a line of resin around the edge of the 
solder of the cap. Always empty the contents 
of a can as soon as opened. This in reply to 
Indiana Housekeeper. 


Skirt Brnpinc—When the bottom of a skirt 
is to be bound instead of faced, Nellie B., first 
prepare the edges by turning in and running 
together the outside and the lining. Afterward 
stitch a braid or velvet binding quite close to 
the edge. 


Iron RUST, ink and mildewed spots in linen 
may be removed by wetting the stain with 
milk, then covering with salt. Let it stand 
for a few hours, then wash with cold water. 
Repeat the process if the spot is not removed. 
For M. S. 


Precrust—The following recipe Grace will 
find makes a plain but very good piecrust. 
Sift one and a half cups of pastry flour and 
half a teaspoon of salt. Into it work with 
the tips of the fingers two tablespoons of lard 
and two tablespoons of butter. Add as much 
ice water as is necessary to make a soft dough. 
This recipe makes one pie. 


Ecc PLANT should never be cooked without 
first drawing out the bitter juices it contains. 
This may be done by soaking slices of the 
vegetable in salted water for an hour or two. 
There is a large variety of methods for cook- 
ing it afterward. 


FresH Fisu—There are few kinds of fresh 
fish that will keep safely twenty-four hours 
after being taken from the water. Mackerel 
spoils very quickly. Fresh shad, whiting and 
haddock may be rubbed slightly with salt and 
kept over night. This will improve the flavor 
and keep the fish from spoiling. If you are 
so far from a market that really fresh fish 
seems an impossibility, try dried fish. Cured 
cod, halibut, salmon and mackerel make appe- 
tizing dishes and may be prepared in all sorts 
of ways. This in reply to Mrs Cass. 
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Frostinc—Mrs Jennie Cates can make a 
good, plain frosting for one cake by whipping 
to a stiff froth the white of one egg and add- 
ing to it enough powdered sugar to stiffen 
sufficiently so it can be spread on the cake 
with a knife. Add to the frosting any flavor- 
ing desired. Use for little cakes to serve with 
ice cream any good white cake recipe. An 
excellent recipe for this use was given in the 
October, 1901, Goop HousEKEEPING, under the 
title A Homemade Birthday Cake. Bake the 
cake mixture in small patty pans, and frost 
delicately when cold. Half of the recipe 
mentioned will make about sixteen small cakes. 


FoR CITRON OR WATERMELON preserves, 
pare off the green skin and cut the rind into 
small cubes. Weigh the pieces and allow to 
each pound one and one-half pounds of sugar. 
Into a kettle put the melon rind with a few 
bits of alum, cover with cold water, allow it 
to simmer till the pieces are transparent. 
Drain the water and set away to cool while 
preparing a syrup, using a pint of water to 
each pound and a half of sugar. Put in the 
rind and let it stand in the syrup over night. 
Next morning add one finely sliced lemon to 
each pound and a half of sugar and boil till 
it is thick and rich. Put it in jars immediately, 
but do not use for several weeks. 


RaIsep WAFFLES—Mix at night two cups of 
milk, half a yeast cake, dissolved in a little 
warm water, and two cups of flour. In the 
morning beat into the frothy batter half a tea- 
spoon of salt, one tablespoon of melted butter 
and two eggs, adding the yolks, beaten till 
lemon-colored, then the whites, whipped to a 
stiff froth. This recipe will make about seven 
waffles, so increase quantities as required to 
suit a large family. For S. L. Hoag. 


Hatirsut—Mrs Frank R. Ramsdell: Soak 
salt halibut in cold water for twelve hours, 
changing the water repeatedly. When the salt 
has been well soaked from it, the fish may be 
dried, brushed with melted butter and broiled, 
or it may be simmered for twenty minutes 
and served with a cup of drawn butter poured 
over it or a thin cream sauce. 


DicestisLeE SausAcE—If Mercy Lane does 
not find sausages digestible after a simple 
frying, boil them first. Of course they must 
be in the skins and unpricked. After cooking 
for five minutes shake them dry and lay in a 
hot oven in a gridiron over a dripping pan. 
The fat will drop from them and they will 
look tempting and taste good in a rich brown 
crust. 


SourrLE—In making any sort of a souffle, 
Young Housewife, one requisite must be kept 
constantly in mind, namely, lightness, which 
depends very largely on a thorough beating of 
the whites of the eggs. Whip them till stiff 
and dry, then be careful about adding them 
to the mixture. Do not stir them in, cut 
lightly, folding in and under the mixture so 
as not to break the air bubbles that give 
sponginess to the dish. In cooking a souffle 
of any sort always have the greatest heat at 


the bottom of the dish. This gives the mixture 
a chance to rise before the crust forms on 
top. Cook slowly at first, and after it is 
well risen increase the heat. Serve all souffles 
immediately after they are taken from the 
oven and use hot plates. 


GLUTEN BREAD and biscuits, Mrs Farrer, 
are ordered for certain diseases, such as dys- 
pepsia, diabetes and obesity. Gluten flour may 
be purchased at any reliable grocery and made 
into bread at home. It is quite pleasant to 
the taste. 


To CHOOSE A GoopD TURKEY, Mary Lane, 
requires a bit of experience in marketing. Do 
not pick out a very large one; medium-sized 
birds taste better and are more tender. The 
legs should be smooth and black. There ought 
to be plenty of pinfeathers and few hairs on 
the body; and the breast bone should be so 
pliable that when pressed by the finger it will 
bend easily. 


Curtains—If Mary Lane wishes to use col- 
ored window curtains, she will find Madras 
much more serviceable and airier looking than 
china silk. It comes in beautiful shades, either 
plain or with a conventional figure, to suit the 
coloring of almost any room. The dark navy 
blues and warm crimsons are much less likely 
to fade soon than the delicate greens, yellows 
and blues. 


Watt Paper—A light green cartridge paper 
on a stairway, beginning to soil as high as 
wear occurs, could be hidden, as well as very 
prettily decorated, by putting on a deep dado 
of fine Japanese matting in a green that would 
harmonize with the wall paper. Tack it tightly 
to the wall, using as a finish split bamboo, 
which can be stained a dull green if desired. 
Use the bamboo where any joint occurs which 
demands being hidden. This for Mrs G. F. K. 


Among the prettiest chamber papers of to- 
day, M. L. B., are the quaint, old-fashioned 
stripes with an intertwining of small flowers 
and foliage. If the ceiling is rather low and 
the room none too large, let the stripes run 
clear to the ceiling without a border, and finish 
with a plain white enameled molding. Keep 
the ceiling paper if not quite plain in a very 
tiny and delicate pattern. 


Onion Butter—If J. L. S. has to cater to 
a family who do not like onions in food, try 
on them the most delicate onion flavor there 
is. Make a small jar of onion butter. Melt 
(not brown) half a cup of butter in the spider. 
Into it put two small onions, cut up and let 
them fry in the butter until shriveled and del- 
icately brown. Strain the butter into a small 
jar and cover tightly. A teaspoonful of this 
butter added to a meat dish will give a 
delicious aroma which can scarcely be recog- 
nized as onion. 


PapriKA is a red pepper, like cayenne in 
appearance, but much milder in taste. It is 
said to render more digestible almost any food 
to which it is added, 
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Books and Books 


The Children’s Heaith, by Florence Hull 
Winterburn, the third book in her Parents’ 
Library series, will please many mothers; 
$1.25, net, by the Baker & Taylor company 
of New York. 

First Principles of Nursing, by Anne R. 
Manning, graduate of the city hospital of 
Quincy training school, is a little handbook 
of condensed information, but one feels at 
once that it is all first hand and the best re- 
sults of intelligent, actual experience. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co, Boston. 

The Youngest Girl in the School, by Eve- 
lyn Sharp, tells how a quaint, fanciful eleven- 
years-old furnishes much entertainment and 
thought for her boarding school mates and 
teachers by her peculiar views and misun- 
derstandings. The Macmillan company, New 
York; $1.50. 

A bright historical romance for girls, of 
the time of Bacon’s rebellion, is White 
Aprons, by Maud Wilder Goodwin, published 
by Little, Brown & Co of Boston; $1.25. 

Among Lee & Shepard’s new popular juve- 
nile books are the following: My Friend 
Jim, by Martha James, a clean, bright story 
of real boys and for them; $1. With Wash- 
ington in the West, or A Soldier Boy’s Bat- 
tles in the Wilderness, by A. B. Shute; $1.25. 
Jessica’s Triumph, the second volume of the 
popular Janet series, by Grace Le Baron; 75 
cents. In the Days of William the Conqueror, 
by Eva March Tappan, author of the suc- 
cessful book of last year, In the Days of 
Alfred the Great; $1. Another Randy book, 
this one being Randy’s Winter, by Amy 
Brooks, with her own delightful iliustrations ; 
$1. Another charming Boy Donald book, 
Boy Donald and His Chum, by Penn Shirley, 
for the younger ones of the family; 75 cents. 
Only Dollie, a story for girls, by Nina 
Rhoades, illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson; 
$1. Betty Seldon, Patriot, by Adele E. 
Thompson, a pretty romance of Washing- 
ton’s time, full of accurate historical events; 
$1.25. And what child will not be delighted 
with A Jolly Cat Tale, written and illustrated 
by Amy Brooks; $1. 

A pleasing, confidential story of informa- 
tion on the very subjects one always wanted 
to understand better is The Century Book 
for Mothers, just got out by the Century com- 
pany of New York. The matters of feeding, 
etc, are thoroughly up-to-date, but no old 
methods are slighted, the aim being to make 
the reader understand, in a few simple words, 
just why one method fails and another is 
an improvement. The simple, concise style, 


the beautiful printing, the wise arrangement 
of topics, the detailed index, the wide range 
of information gleaned with no apparent 
effort, are all pleasing adjuncts to the charm- 
ing “story.” By Leroy Milton Yale and 
Gustav Pollak; $2 net, postage 18 cents 
extra. 

The Boy’s Odyssey, by Walter Copland 
Perry, is the story of the great poem of 
Homer, told for boys in readable English and 
printed in a very pretty book, with eight 
full-page illustrations, a rich binding and 
gilded edges. Macmillan company; $1.50. 


The new edition of Samuel Adams Drake's 
New England Legends and Folk Lore is a 
sumptuous volume of 477 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated and handsomely printed and bound. 
This volume makes an admirable gift book, 
embodying as it does some of the most inter- 
esting and valued inheritances of the Ameri- 
can people. It is published by Little, Brown 


& Co, Boston, at $2.50. 


That dearly beloved institution of the juve- 
nile world, Father Tuck’s Annual, is as beau- 


tiful and irresistible as ever, along with many- 
colored cards and gift books which astonish 
the reader by their newness -and_ variety. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons company, 122 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 


The story of that splendid Spanish hero, 
the Cid, has been written for young people 
by Calvin Dill Wilson, in a substantial volume 
of 300 pages, published by Lee & Shepard of 
Boston, at $1.25. 

A Boy of Old Japan is the story of a real 
Japanese boy whose growth and development 
were coincident with the awakening of his 
country and serve as a thread on which to 
hang a narrative of this great movement 
pleasantly told for young people. Its author 
is R. Van Bergen, whose Story of Japan and 
Story of China are well known. The book 
is illustrated with seven full-page reproduc- 
tions of Japanese color photographs, finely 
executed. Lee & Shepard; $1.25. 

A home guide for modifying milk, espe- 
cially adapted for the use of mothers and 
nurses, is The Feeding of Infants, by Dr 
Joseph E. Winters, professor of children’s 
diseases at the Cornell university medical col- 
lege, and published by E. P. Duttton & Co of 
New York. 


There will be a very general welcome for 
the new little volume of selections made by 
the author of Daily Strength for Daily Needs, 
Mary Wilder Tileston. Its title is Joy and 
Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day. Little, 
Brown & Co, Boston; cloth $1, white and 
gold $1.25, decorated cloth $1.50. 
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She Leople She Neets—-_. 


A famous singer who had traveled over the 
length and breadth of the continent in com- 
pany with Camilla Urso, told me once of what 
she called her remarkable trait of beauty and 
orderliness. The tiny violinist seldom saw the 
walls of the house she called home in twelve 
months; in stage parlance she practically “lived 
in her trunk” for years at a time. But what 
a trunk it was! The orderliness and neatness 
of it were something wonderful. For under- 
wear there was a partitioned corner large 
enough to allow each garment to lie without 
a wrinkle. Each toilet article was neatly tied 
in a bag of silk or oiled silk. Her gowns, 
which occupied the trays, were folded with an 
art that would have driven a French maid to 
distraction. No matter how long it took after 
a performance, a stage gown had to be shaken 
and smoothed. -The lace was treated as if it 
were a cobweb and pinned into strips of linen. 
The sleeves were stuffed with tissue paper and 
ribbons were folded as flat as if an iron had 
passed over them. Every jewel was laid in a 
velvet bed in a locked jewel case and gloves 
were treated with the tenderest care. Every- 
thing in the trunk had a bag of its own with 
the name written on the linen. The trial of 
Camilla Urso’s life was when her immaculate 
trunk fell into the hands of a custom house offi- 
cer. She hovered about it distractedly until 
she could kneel again beside it to pat cut rum- 
pled folds and retie rifled bags. 


A literary woman was telling me an expe- 
rience she had during her bride days. She 
moved from her old home in the east to a 
village in the middle west, where her husband 
and she were strangers. The newspapers 
gave considerable space to her arrival, and 
she was heralded as a famous writer. She 
did not like it exactly, for she is a modest 
little woman, so modest that I do not dare 
now to tell her name. As soon as the new 
home was settled she began to expect callers; 
she rather hoped for them, for hers is a genial 


nature. They came sparsely, the minister and 
his wife, a few business men with whom her 
husband was associated, and their wives. 
Except for these women, and even in their 
manner she seemed to feel a_half-defined 
hauteur—she was left with plenty of time for 
her writing and the housekeeping in which 
she delighted. 

“T don’t care,” she confessed to her hus- 
band one evening, “if nobody calls. I cer- 
tainly know as much as any of the women in 
this little town, and I can get along without 
them, if they can without me. Only I do 
wish some of the neighbors would be neigh- 
borly; I miss the old neighbors at home so 
much.” 

Her husband comforted her with the assur- 
ance they were perfectly happy in spite of 
outsiders, so she took up her work again, 
content to watch neighborliness from a dis- 
tance. 

Suddenly affairs changed. She had begun 
work on a series of articles demanded in 
haste by a magazine, when she found she had 
no spare time. The whole neighborhood— 
she began to imagine the whole town—came 
to call. Instead of haughtiness and formality 
there was a charm of friendliness about the 
village women which warmed her heart even 
while she was longing to be at her desk. One 
day she was bidding adieu to an especially 
gracious little neighbor, when the writer asked 
curiously, “Do women wait three months in 
this town before making calls on strangers?” 

The neighbor laughed genially. “It must 
seem queer to you, I suppose, but I'll tell you 
the truth,” she said. “We got a wrong impres- 
sion of you. We haven't any literary folks 
in town, so we didn’t quite know what to 
expect. You're ever so much nicer than we 
imagined ; nobody would ever dream you were 
famous. Each of us waited for somebody else 
to call, but the other day Mrs Granger ran in 
and said, ‘I’m not afraid of our author next 
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door. I’m going to call on her at once. What 
do you suppose I saw her doing this morning?’ 
None of us could guess. 

“Well, she was out at the butcher’s cart in 
a calico gown and a white apron, buying her 
meat and carrying it in the house in as every- 
day a fashion as I do myself.’ ” 


I have been accused of romancing, when I 
mentioned “crow pie.” “It is a dish which 
nobody but a heathen would eat. I'd as lief 
dine on roast buzzard,” quoth one unbeliever. 
“Beshrew me,” said another critic, “if you can 
choke the crow pie story down my throat! 
I’ve always had a fine respect for the Scotch, 
with their splendid brawn built on kail and 
oatmeal. You can’t make me believe they 
would eat so foul a thing as crow.” But here 
is my vindication, clipped the other day from 
the Huntly Express, an Aberdeenshire paper. 
“In Goop HovuseKeEepinG for January,” says 
the editor, “Isabel Gordon Curtis, who is a 
Huntly lassie, has the following crow story 
in her ‘Housekeeper at Large.’ The paragraph 
suggests that the lady now in America has 
vivid recollections of the ‘Craw’s wood,’ in the 
rear of Huntly lodge.” There are civilized 
people who dine on stranger things than crow. 
I don’t see why a cat should taste much differ- 
ent from rabbit or the renowned Belgian hare, 
still the idea of eating pussy seems like a 
famine phantasm. A globe trotter, however, 
tells me that in Antwerp and Rome, with 
lordly meat markets at their disposal, the 
natives—and not the poverty stricken natives, 
at that—dine off broiled cat and pick poor 
pussy’s bones with a relish. In various South 
American cities, stewed mule is a familiar dish 
on a table d’hote menu. Then to come back 
to the civilization of the United States, we still 
have frankforts, which a three-years-old friend 
of mine calls “poor doggie.” 


I once heard a clergyman tell this story: 
“One hot night I was waiting in a Nebraska 
city for an electric car, which ran every half 
hour. The streets were early deserted; the 
only society I had at the street corner was a 
tall, stout, jolly looking man and a homeless 
cur which wandered desolately up and down 
the sidewalk. ‘I believe that dog is mad,’ I 
said to my companion; ‘he acts very queerly.’ 
Just then the cur made a frantic leap at a 
trickle of water dribbling from a fountain on 
the square where he stood. - It was not one of 
these fountains maintained for assuaging the 
thirst of dogs. Even the tin cup provided for 
the wayfarer had been snatched from its chain. 


“*The poor animal's thirsty,’ said my com- 
panion; ‘it isn’t mad.’ 

“He tried to lift the dog high enough to 
quench its thirst, but it only snapped and 
barked and struggled. The big man looked 
about anxiously. 

“*There isn’t a vessel in this Christian city 
in which to set a drink of water before a dog,’ 
he grumbled. Then he made a dash across a 
lawn to a house, where the lights were out. 
Back he came in a moment with a large flower 
pot saucer. He filled it three times with water 
for the eager dog. Then he hurried back to 
the house to replace a large palm in its saucer, 
while I picked up the grip he had left beside 
me and held the car a few seconds for him. 
I never knew who the man was until two 
years later, when I was in New York and went 
to listen to a lecture by Colonel Robert Inger- 
soll. The great agnostic was the man who had 
assuaged the thirst of a Nebraskan cur.” 


Jessie Bartlett Davis, the singer, has a fund 
of the most interesting stories about Eugene 
Field. He was a close friend of the family and 
was in the habit of running out to the Davis 
farm when the heat grew unbearable in Chi- 
cago. “One visit he made us will always 
stand out in my memory,” says Mrs Davis. 
“We had sweltered tor a week under the most 
terrible heat. The country was drying up and 
the animals were going nearly frantic; some 
of them just escaped sunstroke. One forenoon, 
when Mr Davis was in Chicago, a storm broke 
—such a storm! It thundered and lightened 
and the rain came down like pitchforks. In a 
few hours the dry meadows were flooded and 
there were brooks where there had been rocky 
watercourses. Mr Field and I stood on the 
piazza watching the sheets of rain dashing 
across the meadow, when we suddenly heard 
a trample of hoofs, and a splendid horse, which 
had been half maddened by the heat, came 
dashing around the house. His eyes were 
bloodshot, the steam was rising -from his wet 
sides and he would paw the air, then turn to 
fling himself on the soaked earth, kicking as if 
he were insane. In a second he was up again, 
tearing like the wind through the beaten gar- 
den, dirt and grass and flowers flying in the 
air each time his hoofs struck the ground. He 
saw us and made a mad dash for the house. 
It took just about a second for Mr Field and 
myself to get behind closed doors. The animal 
came on the piazza and the trample of his 
hoof beats up and down that wooden floor was 
terrific; we could hear it even above the crash 
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of the thunder. There was not a man about 
the place except Mr Field, and he was afraid 
of the horse, as I was. All the servants were 
in the meadow harvesting. There were two 
maids in the house and they were demoralized 
with terror. Every second we expected to see 
the mad brute break in through one of the 
large parlor windows At last one of the hired 
men arrived and there was a fight with the 
maddened horse, but he was finally led to the 
stables and we drew a breath of relief. A few 
days later Field returned to Chicago, and I 
received a marked paper. I found a page 
heavily blue-penciled, and staring at me in bold 
type stood a headline: ‘The Magnificent Hero- 
ism of Jessie Bartlett Davis.’ In his inimitable 
style, Field had told the story of that storm 
and the crazed horse, then he gave his imagina- 
tion full rein. While every soul in the house 
stood with blanched face staring at the wild 
creature careen up and down the piazza, I 
coolly donned my husband’s waterproof, rub- 
ber boots and an old cap, flung a rake across 
my shoulder as a weapon of defense, and went 
out to face the storm and mad horse. He 
pictured a terrific struggle and my journey 
across the flooded meadow, leading the strug- 
gling steed by the halter, sometimes being 
dragged wildly from my feet, crashing against 
trees and through a roaring brook. He did 
not let up till I saw the beast in its stall. I 
denied that story far and wide; for it rose up 
to make a heroine of me, whether I was in 
Boston or San Francisco. It would not down, 
so at last I took it as Field meant it, as a joke, 
and let people think it was true. The last 
rumor that floated on its trail was a story 
that I was to put on a comic opera, founded on 
the story of Mazeppa!” 


Tuts Is THE Way we have oiled our floors 
for the past eight years: Take boiled linseed 
oil, heat it over the fire and apply hot with 
a woolen rag, just as much as the wood will 
absorb. Set the oil vessel in hot water, to 
keep from getting cold—Mrs Marcel Snyder. 


PoLisH FoR MAHOGANY—Half pint of olive 
oil, one gill of turpentine, two tablespoons of 
alcohol. Shake well. Use very little and rub 
it in well, then with a dry cloth rub your table 
again.—M. J. H, 


Bouquets 


WELL EDITED 

I want to tell you how much I enjoy Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It is one of the most interest- 
ing, fresh and versatile magazines I know. 
It is so well edited that I look at that feature of 
it with admiration every month. I am going 
to recommend it to my teachers. Why not? 
There is ever so much in it they would enjoy 
even if they are not “housekeeping.” I wish 


you success. 
Mrs Eva D. 
Editor Primary Education, Brooklyn, N Y. 


I am greatly pleased with your delightful 
book, Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
Mrs JAmes L. Darvey, 
45 West Sixtieth St, New York City. 


FAR AND AWAY 
Of all the numerous periodicals that are pub- 

lished for the instruction and entertainment of 
the home-loving women of America, the maga- 
zine called Goop HousEeKEEPING is far and 
away the best. It costs only one dollar a year, 
It is beautifully illustrated and is full of in- 
teresting items of housekeeping helps and 
suggestions, and is edited with more sense of 
what is really up to date in artistic house deco- 
ration, cooking, sanitation, etc, than any other 
journal of its kind. 

The Herald, Everett, Wash. 


THE MOST PERFECT 


I have taken numerous “housekeeping” 
papers and constantly changed, hoping to find 
something better. Your magazine is complete, 
the most perfect of all periodicals on this sub- 
ject. Mrs Howmes B. Hicerns, 

Hutchinson, Minn. 


I have enjoyed Goon HousekEeEPING, the year 

of 1901, more than I can express it. It is one 
of the most instructive magazines that I know 
of. Laura A. Cotiins, Dayton, O. 


I want to tell you how much we enjoy your 
magazine. We find so much in it to help us. 
We buy it regularly every month and look 
eagerly for i its appearance. 

Rose ErpMAN, Baltimore, Md. 


A WELCOME VISITOR 
Goop has been a welcome 
visitor in my home for a year, and each month 
delights me more than the last. I read each 
one from cover to cover and always find help- 
ful items, as well as interesting ones. 
Bessie C. Cooke, Ripon, Wis. 


PROUD TO REMEMBER 
I hope to send in two or three subscriptions 
later. Each number is better than the last, and 
I am proud to remember that the first money 
I ever received for literary work was from 
Goop HousEKEEPING some fifteen years ago. 
Howe. GLover, 
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APRIL, 1902 


The Fight for Pure Food 


The live and growing interest in the cause 
of pure food has been reflected the past few 
months in congress and in state legislatures, 
notably that of New York, where a bill pro- 
viding for a strict law precipitated a warm dis- 
cussion. The attitude of the daily press toward 
pure food measures in general, and more par- 
ticularly toward honest butter as against oleo- 
margarine sold as butter, has undergone a 
change within a few years. Influential jour- 
nals which formerly were wont to sneer at 
the “oleo” menace are now frankly on the 
side of honest butter, and awake to the in- 
justice and danger of substitution, a prac- 
tice which invades nearly all branches of the 
traffic in food products. The outcome of the 
pure food legislation at Washington and in 
the states will be chronicled in these pages. 
We note also commendable activity in several 
states in the prosecution of violators of the 
pure food laws. 

In next month’s issue, by the way, will be 
described one of the most outrageous and 
deadly instances of substitution. The facts 
will be published in full, with illustrations. 


The keynote of this issue is sunshine. It 
irradiates the wistful face pictured in the 
frontispiece, watching with the eagerness of 
perpetual childhood for the first bluebird; it 
fairly glistens in the brilliant little essay 
wherein is clearly set forth the fact that there 
need be no such thing as “old age”; and the 
genial currents of life and of good will 
toward all will be found flowing through 
the many and varied articles, sketches and 
poems. The April rains, let them come down, 
the clouds lower; the real sunshine is from 
within. 


It is a pleasure to record the hearty welcome 
which has been extended to the new volume 
from the pen of James H. Canfield, LL D, the 
librarian of Columbia university, entitled The 


College Student and His Problems. A sample 
of Dr Canfield’s direct and incisive handling 
of an educational topic was his article in our 
February issue, upon the need of instruction in 
domestic science in the colleges for women. 


We are fortunate this month in having 
secured from the president of the National 
Household Economic association, Mrs Linda 
Hull Larned, a detailed description of the 
model apartment which she has planned and 
carried out at her home in Syracuse, N Y. This 
suite of rooms has the advantage over many 
apartments in large cities of abundant light and 
air; at the same time it is rich in suggestion 
for apartment dwellers everywhere. 


This is a world of compensations, as we 
are reminded by a childless but happy wife 
who writes to reject the sympathy extended 
by one of our March contributors to childless 
wives. 


One of the earliest and most far-sighted of 
the friends of domestic science was Col Francis 
W. Parker, the head of the school of educa- 
tion connected with the University of Chi- 
cago, who died recently. Mrs Alice Peloubet 
Norton, whose notable work in that school is 
not unknown to our readers, and who wrote 
in our March issue of the claims of domestic 
science, was his able lieutenant. Col Parker 
was one of the ablest and most original of 
American educators, a pioneer in the promo- 
tion of the great fundamental principles of 
a natural, rational training in childhood. The 
following sentence, from his pen, is perhaps 
the keynote of his contribution to educational 
progress in this country: “The school is 
society shaping itself; and education is not a 
preparation for living, but life itself.” 


Not the premiums alone, nor the cash re- 
wards, can account for the missionary work 
done the past winter for Goop HousEKEEPING, 
nor for a fraction of it. The spirit of loyal 
friendship has been back of it all. It is no less 
a pleasure—especially as the release from in- 
door life is at hand and our friends zo about 
more freely—to encourage this missionary 
spirit and do our part in a substantial mate- 
rial way. We shall be glad to hear from all 
our friends in regard to this or other matters 
touching our mutual relations, 
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